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PREFACE 

m 

In 19 7 7 John Warden and I taught a class entitled ISSUES IN 

COMNaiNJTY EDUCATION. One of our goals was m publish a collection of 

papers that had been written by class members. Regrettably, we were unable 

to pul.l It together. But the Idea remained airpea ling. 

Last spring semester, with nine agreeable students, I decided to 

♦ 

try again. Mv goal was to givtj sime structure as well as format to the ^ 
papers but not to res t r I c t*^ t he choice of Issues. Each writer was asked 
to select an Issue related to conununlty education, one that he or she 
would like to further investigate. The class contained community educators, 
human service professionals, school administrators, graduate students with 
and without public school experience and an undergraduate 'heading for a 

social work career. The 'mix was Indeed diverse. 

f 

The Intent of each paper was to raise key questions related to the 

particular issue, examine relevant literature and research and suggest 

challenges for community educators. An exciting mix of issues emerged, 

m 

Moreover, the writers looked to l)ther fields for ideas and support. 

As a result, the preferences in several articles contain new and useful 

sources.«> \ 

Thfs project began as aji experiment! to do something useful with 

papers written for a graduate education class. Typically, papers are 
♦ 

returned to students and- there is little opportunity^ to share the results. 
Hopefully, the ideas^presented in each paper will motivate others to 
expand the work of this volume's writers. 



Any oi the prlters can be reached through the Mld--At lant Ir Center 
tor Community Education. Your reactions and feedback would be most 
aj^preclated. 

.1 would like to acknowledge the able assistance of Glnny Alley and 
June Seay who typed the manuscript and assisted^ wl th the changes 
necessary before final printing. Also, Carole Martinis designed another 
of her creative covers. 



M'.H.K. 

June 19 79 
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^ COLLABORATION: AN ACHIEVEMENT, NOT A GIFT 

Rebecca Hutton r 

Introduction 

Collaboration has long been a favorite word In education's top forty 

chart of Jargon and catch phrases, Mor^ recently, however, it has become 

much highef on the thart. It frequently appears in proposals written for 

federal funding or philosophy statements written as part of a school's goa^s, 

Webster defines collaboration as working Jointly with others, especially in * 

an intellectual endeavor while Roget links it with words such as concurrence, 

^ accord, and conformity. Yet, with such clear-cut definitions, there is still 

much that one could associate with collaboration. Community educators use it 

extensively, sayin^^ that it is congruent with their synergetic philosophy. 

^ However, collaboration seems to be something that is easier to talk about than 

♦ 

it is to do. Rarely are the effects of a collaborative effort evaluated. 

There are questibr^s regarding collaboration that must be addressed 
before community educators can begin enjoying its full benefits. Four are^s 
that, might be considered for these ques-tions are: 1) Commitment, 2) Competition 
and Creating, 3) Conflict, e and A) Collaboration as a problem rather than a 

. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

solution. f 

- ■ ' ■ \ 

, WHAT PART DOES COMMITMENT PLAY IN THE , 
PROCESS OF COLLABORATION? J 

Making an agreement to have a collaborative process is an easy thing 

to do. People talk, they nod their heads, they put things down In form of 

resolutions and in general they really believe they all agree . 
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To agreeXls simply to express approval • To make a commitment Is to 
make a decisive choice that Involves a definite course of action. Commitment 
solidifies a position ^nd attitude towards a problem. It forces people to 
decide, to bring • closure , usually so that souethlng else (^an happen. 

People who choose to collaborate must be willing to commit themselves 



^Ime , 



to the time, energy, thrust, and action that it takes to bring about a 
successful collaborative effort. Community educators like to use a collaborative 
problem solving approach,. They form councils and pull representatives 
from different agencies and areas of the community to serve on these councils. 
Pooling resources and^nonduplicat ion of effort is discussed and usually 
agreed upon. But few agencies will actually commit themselves to these ideas 
If they can see in advance that this collaboration will take away from" ^helr 
(J^ programs. Few people remain committed to the idea of the whole being greater 
than any of the parts when they find out their part is going to have to be 
trimmed back in order for the whole to be greater. 

According to Janls and Mann (1977), commitment is learned at an early 
age. When parents caution a^ child that he will be unable to go back on his 
itord once he agrees to keep a promise or that he cannot renege once he has 
accepted an invitation, they arp giving direct Instructlop that may sometimes 
1^ facilitate the development of armature concept 'of commitment. Because of ^ 
this developmental aspect, the* problem is often not that of commlttoent, but 
one of self-image. People learn early that they have to protect themselves* 
by not going too far out on a limb for any^reason. They prefer to be able 
to change their minds if things go wrong, and not be left holding the bag of 
commitment to an idea that someone else formulated. School systems often 
\ wond#^^ why other agencies don't readily agree to a joint effort in a c,ommunlty 
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education program and why they don't always conunlt themselves to part|iCipate 

j 

In a collaborative problem solving process; It has often been said of inter- 
agency cooperation: Agencies don't cooperate, t;he people in them do. 
Community educators must remember that these people in all agencies have had 
teacKintjs instilled in them since childhood regarding commitment, and they 
will bring these values with them as they plan for community^'^ucatioru 

Mann and Taylor (1970) have found that commitment takes time. In 
testing {ire-school to college students, each time a commitment situation 
was Introdi^ced, the decision making time was almost twice as, long as In a 
non-commitment situation, How often do school superintendents add the topic 
of coijraunlty education onto an already overflowing agenda for a school board 
meeting and expect board members tq give it a rubber stamp commitment in a 
period of 5-10 minutes? In some instances school systems have terminated 
community education because real commitment never developed. As for 
collaboration, the program was not conceived with that in mind and unfortunately 
did not live long enough ,to develop the collaborative support of other agencies 
that may have helped, it^ to survive. 

As described by Mirvis and Berg (1977), change without commitment 
Is usually surface change. There might be change in the organization^ but 
there is no change in people's attitudes. Collaboration often occurs this 
way. On the surface (or more often on paper) ^things change, but 4ithout^ 
the ipommitment of those involved, attiiCudes remain the same, 

. * COLLABORATION OR CONFLICT: WHICH C0M£S FIRST? 

There ks a common thread of conflict which is found In both collaboratiori 



and commitment. One conflict-theory assumption is that during all stages of 
decision making preceeding the first act of commitment, ttie more committing 
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and consequential the decision Is expected to-be, the more vigilant thtj decision 
maker will become in trying to make a choice. Conflict for the decision maker 
Is often a Yesult b t <:dllaborat ion or It can bring about a collaborative process. 
Conflict (either before or after' collaboration) is something anyone planning 
a collaborative venture should think about and be ready to contend with. 
Speaking generally about collaboration and conflict, Bennis (1966) says that. 
Americans pay Up service to all forms of cooperation, teamwork and togetherness. 
One problem is that there is no social translation of this ethic. In American 
Society there Is a discrepancy between individualism and cooperation. Tlie 
attempt to combine these 'fcwo phenomena often results in antagonistic co- 
operation (feigning harmony and acting autonomous)'. ^ This sounds f righteningly 
similar to what many community educators call their collaborative process. 
Community education could be described as a social change process which 
provides a natural setting for collaboration. But collaboratlQn requires 
a set of Interpersonal skills. • * , 

Why are collaboration and interpersonal skills so necesjgary in 
facilitating social change? Any significant q^ange in organizations • involves 
a rearrangement of power, status* skills, and values. Even collaboration 
itself can** be a significant change for those groups involved. Some groups^ 
may benefit; others may lose. Some may view it as 'threateniW and reject it; 
others may view it as enhancing, and embrace it. In any case, ^ this type of ^ ' 
change may involve risk and fear. 

Th^l^e^is an irony , which is evident when examining collaboration and 
conflipt. It is seen clearly in conflict theory materials which commonly 
include a ^section on "resolving conflict thr6ugh collaboration." Using the 
community education model as an example, it is plausible that cqllaboration 



would be a possible stry%§y to ^oid duplication, trust and turf problems 
th^ custotharlly exist between schools and agencies. •* ' 

When two or more parties (groups, agencies) Join together to work on 
common goals despite their differences, the process is called a collaborative 
one. If the parties are using a process of . cooperation to find ways to 
mutually assist each other, the f ocus J^s upon finding commonality in the 
relationship. With successful collaboration overt conflicts tend to be 
side tracked, avoided or j^ored. The basis of conflict in a collaborative^ 
approach Is misunderstanding, incomplete Information, and less thW'adequate 
commitment to the relationship. Leaping over the commitment process in the 
beginning of any action plan is' very lycely to result later in conflict. 

But what happens Uf a collaborative effort is proposed first among 
schools and. other agencies and it results in conflict? Robbins (197A) states 
that^numbers alone can induce a conflict situation. Therefore, as schools 
seek to form working relationships with other agencies, .they must be ready 
to deal vtlthj^ossible conflixit. Also, as these groups come together and' 
the desire for collaboratiotl^suppresses the spirit. of coi|)etltion, some 
groups might feel threatened by the absence of the competitive drive. There 
is not much latitude in^ collaborative model for true competitrion. Some 
organizations choose not to collaborate for fhis reason. Many people dee 
efficiency and ptoductivity as being the direct insult of competition, 
which raises the question: Do competition and creativity vanish when 
collaboration exists? 



DO COMPETITION AND CREATIVITY VANISH 
WHEN COLLABORATION EXIST? 

* * « 

Quite often groups involved in collaboration find them9elve8 going 
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one step forward and two steps bac;k for an uncomfortably long period of tiine. 
Many agencies, including the schools, that areui^ed to experiencing high levels 
of productivity start taking hard second looks at the Idea of collaboration. 



especially TTtrt^l^ efficiency levels decline as people spend more time trying 

to work together rather than working a*lone to get something done. " 

Most people In today ^s society have grown up with the gre|it American 

work ethic and ltd' sense of competition. The^^al is to work harder, longer, 

faster, and better than those around you. That was the key associated with 

success. With this type of value system it is often difficult for people to 

function when they suddenly find 'themselves in a group of people striving for 

collaboration. Eiseman (1977) states th^t: 

It is Important to differentiate the collaborative 
orientation from orientations with which it is some- 
times confused. Thos«^ who typically adopt the competitive 
orientation frequently confuse collaboration with accomodation; 
they reject appeasement an& fail to recognize the extent 
to which collaborators attempt to satisfy their own desires. 
The' reverse is true for those who typically adopt the 
accomodative orientation: thAy frequently confuse 
collaboration with competition; they reject domination 
and fall to recognize the extent to which collaborators 
attempt to satisfy other's desires. (p. 304) 

Often groups Join in a collaborative venture only to find themselves 
stifled at attempts to be creative. Each one is normally responsible for 
^oals* that will satisfy the needs of one agency. With collaboration, two i 
or more groups must struggle to find situations that will apply to all the ' 
groups working together. Only with time and effective leadership can groups 
working collaboratively digcover that this type of arrangement can be fertile 
ground *f or -cr eat iviC:^. Witl) mote people involved, there are more resources 
to use, both physical and financial .^According to Donleavy and Pugh 
tp have a process that id not creative, complex, and multidimensional was to 



(1977), ' 
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hav« cooperation, not collaboration. However, when collaboration and 

cooperation are synchronized, creativity and the power of groups to produce 

♦ 

together. are maximized. Wli^n^ collaborat ion begins to fail, cooperation can 
continue In some groups,' at least at maintenance levels. However, it is at 
this stage that collusion, compromise, conflict aiid unhealthy competition 
frequently emerge. 

It should be recognized that'^ome groupfe^^do work better by themselves. 
Their goals and philosophies are not con^lucive to>collaborat ive relation- 
ships. Often, these groups are coerced^into collaborative agreements that 
become uncomlfortable. In situations of this sort , *collaborat ion becomes a 

■t 

problem, not a solution, to p particular problem. 

•COLLABORATION: DOES IT SOMETIMES BECOME 
A PROBUEM RATHER THAN A SOLUTION? . 

Collaboration is sometimes attempted .by groups^ expecting miracles. 

Agencit/s expect schools to endorse all their activities, and schools expect 

community groups to rubber stamp all their action pl^ns. Smaller agencies 

are often pulled in by more powerful ones, hopijig to gain from the more 

powerful agencies through coMabd'rat ion. Little mention is made of what 

they might contribute.' Fpw people^ in today's society, either singularly , or 

in a group, enter into a relationship without asking, "What's in it for me?" 

If established correctly, collaboration can be an exciting undertaking - with 

each person or ^roup gaining somet^^benef its as well as contributing to the ^ 

success. However, collaboration is only a method of work. As good as it 

sounds^ and as much*aa some people would like to beJlieve they are eollaborating, 

there comes a time when groups need to assess their effort and make sure tho^y 

are making the wisest choice. * 
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Havelock (1973) suggests that there are only three reasons why 
collaboration works: First, It gets the people involved and motivated; 
second, it improves the quality of the adoption because people understand It 
better; and third, it mAy Improve the quality of the innovation liself . 
Honesty, openness, and trust are all a part of the atmosphere of successful 

if' 

collaboration. If groups have to b^ coerced, cajoled,, or tricked into this 
kind of relationship, then maybe one should think of ot>f^ possibilities • 
^Some agencies are not ready to allow themselves the openness, trust, and 
shared power that are necessary when collaborating. 



Cone lusion 



Successful collaboration in community education can be an exciting, 
creative experience for any community. However, it is difficult and should 
be attempted cautiously. The idea of working collaborajtively should begin 
with specific objectives. Collaboration need not be construed to mean 
uniformity or conformity; the whole would still have each -of its very 
individuaristic parts. Even with all of these things to consider, the 
starting point for making collaboration a reality for community education is 
the commitment to collaboration as an ideal. 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION: RESTORING A "SENSE OF COMMUNITY" 

« 

Caroline A. VargiiH 

\ 

Introductio n 

Community education, as a concept, as pro'gr^ms, as local people 
helping their neighbors. Is gaining support from many people who would lik^ 
to restore a "sense of community" In their cprapleoc lifestyles. Modern society 
has provided a hlgliicr standard of living, mobility, and other valuable op- 
portunities, but these advancements have somewhat overlooked a person's basic 
need^ to contribute to AND benefit from a meaningful relationship with others 
within a community context. A modern version of "community" has come to 
mean Impersonal relationships, loss of personal control, alienation and indif- 
ference. This version, a product of our complex, urban society, has created a 
yearning for a return to the Gemeinschaft type of community. Minzejr and- 
Schmltt (1978) cite the following advantages of a smaller community. The 
Gemeinschaft model provides the opportunity for people to develop a real "sense 
of community" because people interac^ on a more personal basis. They can shard 
feelings of kinship, participate ^in Community activities, and ^xercise informal 
control — characteristics which promote a sense of identity and belqngingness . 

However, re-instating this type of community Into our modernized and technical 
4 

society, presents a rfeal challenge for those who yearn for a renewed "sense of 
community". 

Kerensky (1972) indicates that communit}^ education attempts to respond 
to this challenge. Within the realm of education; modern society^has created 
highly centralized schools, controlled by a professional bureaucracy. Local 
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people who would like to gain more oontn>l and share In the decision making 
pVocess of **thelr" schools turn to community i^ducatlon because It offers "an 
alternative organizational form to decentralize and "debureaucrat Ize" the 
American school (p- 160). Even outside the realm* of education, CoiqinunlCy 
educatlcui can secure this control and decision making power for locaA people 



who want change. Community education attemp^^^to 



mobilize the available 
physical and human resources; therefore , ""it Involves coordinators, educators. 



representatives from local agencies, and an advisory council within the 

community* Together they plan and coordinate services and programs that 

Involve citizens. Stimulating this type of Involvement among "neighbors'* 

enables the "neighbors" to renew their commitment to their community so that 

they can then Identify and solve their common problems on a local level. 

This special group of people does more than work side by side, '^ey 

Join together to form a small community among themselves. With common values 

and purpose, they strive to develop those qualities of a "good community" as 

defined by Sanders (1967). These people are leaders who see the "whole" 

community and their needs, they work together to collectively solve problems, 

they share a strong sense of loyalty and pride, and lastly, they encourage an 

exchange of resources between the local people and themselves. Because the 

Interactions within this small circle can directly effect the quality of the 

larger community, I believe that. the development of this inner community' spirit 

Is essential to the goal of sustaining a "sense of community" among the local 

citizens. Therefore, community education coordinators, educators, agency 

representatives and council members face a challenge: they must make sure 

t 

this community spirit exists at this base level — Incorporated within their 
organizational structure, their leadership styles, and their group processes, 

.7 

SO that everyone can feel that thewbelong to a "good community". 
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I will exploM this lasue by offering Home answers to the following 



quest Ions 



1. What features of community education's organizational form help 
to foster a spirit of community? 

2. What type of leadership, within the context of community education, 
will stimulate and maintain this sense of community?* 

d 3. How do staff members of community educat Ion programs promote this 
community spirit In their group Interactions? 




4. Does this "sense of community'^ experienced within thj^s inner staff, 
result In syner^l-stlc effe,cts for the total community? 

WHAT FEATURES OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION'S ORGANIZATIONAL 
FORM HELP TO FOSTER A SPIRIT OF COMMUNITY? 

According to Katz and Kahn (1966), all social organizations share 
similar properties. First of all, an organization has a purpose — It may work 
to produce some type of output or It majr Just vant A> maintain the system. 
Secondly, It has a formal role pattern which Identifies the tasks and speciflea 
the functions of each task. Thirdly, an organisation has an authority structure 
— a hierarchy of Ihe defined roles that describes the chain of command, flow 
of communication, and type of management. The type of rules system with its 
appropriate sanctions is another property. And finally, the organization 
develops Ifs own ideology — a system of norms, values and beliefs that the 
organization's members shate. 

These properties only create a framework for organizational structure; 
the way that this framework is used determines whether the organization is 
static or dynamic. Katz and Kahn (1966) describe the classical models of- 
organization (Weber, Gulick, and Taylor) as based on the machine theory. 
According to this theory, an organization clearly defines the purpose, 
standardizes the roles, centralizes the decision makingt power , and rigidly 
follows the estdljlished rules. This type of organization, limits the control 
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to tl{i>8e at the top level of the hierarchy and deals with the worker as a 

■ • • X 

machine that could be controlled and directed. McGregor (1960), descfXb^^ 

this attitude toward the worker'as Theory X. This theory states that man 

Inherently dislikes work and will avoid it whenever possible. Therefore, an 
I 

organization must coerce, control, direct, and even threaten the worker with 
punishment so that he will work toward the established goals^ Supposedly, 
this worker prefer,s to be directed because he wants to avoid responsibility, 
has little ambition, and wants security. According to the static organization 
the worker's needs are far less important than the needs of the organization. 
Our complex and modern society places great emphasis on efficiency and 
production and tends to use this static framework that centralize;s authority 
and controls decision making and autonomy. 

At the other end of the continuum, the dynamic organization focuses 
on the needs of the workers in relationship to the goals of the organization. 
The dynamic organization is based on principles of integration such as* 
McGregor's (1960) Theory Y. This theory places equal value on both the needs 
of the organization and the needs of the individual. The organization can be 
more productive ,if it adjusts its management practices according to the peeds 
and goals of its members. Likewise, the workers can best achieve their goals 
by directing their efforts toward the achievement of the organization's goals. 
Without thi^ integration, the organization and its production will suffer; 
therefore, the management is motivated to work for a more democratic authority 
structure; a flatter hierarchy that encourages open and direct communication, 
and a flexible ruld system and job descriptions. One application of this 
theory is described by Blake and Moutqn (1978) as, the (9.9) grid theory. 
Picture a coordinate graph or grid with ^two axes — one represents concern for 
production combined with a maximum concern for people. According to this team 
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nuinaKemeiU, committed workers recogiMze interdependence and their common goala 
which encourage trust and respect. Through participation. Involvement, 
commitment and problem solving, they strive for*hlgh quality and .quantity. 

ft 

SiK'i'essful production enables the workers to experience self-fulfillment. 

Since the dyffamlc model encourages part Ic Ipat Ion, cu^miminlcatlon, and 
Integration between the needs of the organization and its workers, one would 
expect community education to fit comfortably into t^ls framework. Seay and 
Associates (1^74) cite properties of community education's organizational 
St rui^tur.e . that could possibly Induce a spirit of community. First of all, 
this Inner staff designs programs that answer some need of the people; 
these prj^grams aim for change and introduce new procedures. Secondly, this 
group clearly defines Job descriptions and responsibilities of the coordinator, 
the staff, the school and the agencies. Although this feature sounds more 
static, it can st lll^encourage community. The presence of boundaries enables 
people to know what is expected of them; onc^ this is spelled out, they know 
what is required to do a "good" Job, as defined by the program goals; Thirdly, 
these programs rely on a relaxed hierarchy of authority. They involve the 
staff, as well as the schoo^ the agencies, and the citizens to be served. 
Since the involved parties have equal footing, they create a flatter hierarchy 
structure that encourages open and direct communication and coordination along 
horizontal lines. The advisory council, which inv^ves the local citizens who 
participate in the program, enables the citizens to communicate needs and 
feedback as well as share responsibility for the program goals. Another 
feature, the system of rules, depends on the particular school system and 
responsibilities of the school board. Although this could inflict a Stifling 
influence, the -coordinator ' s liaison role between the school, community and 
the board can help to foster cooperation. The last fk^ture, an ideology. 
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or basic principle 6f community education atatea that "the educational activities 
are based upon the problems* needs, and Interests of those for whom they are* 
planned * . . * In the organizational and administrative structure there will 
be provisions tor official Invo Ivement of the people of tlie community served by 
the community education program." (S^aYy^l97A, p. 168) In light of this ideology, 

I feel that these dynamic qualities of community education's organizational form 
♦ 

can definitely encourage the development of community within that inner circle . 
who can deliver this attitude of commonality through Its programs. 

WHAT TYPE OF LEADERSHIP, WITHIN THE CONTEXT OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION, . 
WILL STIMULATE AND MAINTAIN THIS SENSE OF COMMUNITY? 

Katz and Kahn (1966) Indicate a definite need for leadership within 
any organization. The leaders often set the goals and ^Ibxi programs, either 
directly or cooperatively. They organize the tasks according to time and 
define Job descriptions. Leaders also exercise control by establishing rules 
and monitoring the progress of the program. They define the authority 
structure by their type of communication and the amount of authority they 
delegate to others* In addition to these basic requirements , leaders also 
accept responsibility for the continuation of the program. Since the programs 
never quite follow their priginal plans, leaders must be aljle to provide other 
alternatives to achieve the original goals. Leaders must also provide direction 
fot the organization to adapt to environmental changes and Int^jrnal growth 
patterns. Perhaps most importantly, leaders must pay special attention to 
compatibility between individual personalities and the specified tasks because 
that also affects production. 

This actual leadership role, basic to any organization, depends on 
several variables such as those described by McGregor (1960) . He mentions 
these four: personal charac^l^eristlcs of the J.eader, the personal characteristics 
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of the followers, the purpose and structure of the organization and the nature 
of its^ tasks, and the social and political situation. Situational requirements 
and "time r«Btralnti» also play Important roles in determining the type of 
leadership required and exercises, 

m 

In accordance with these variables of leadership, different styles 
emerge- Clark and Stefiurak (1978) mention two styles — leader-centered and 
other-centered. According to the leader-centered style, the goals, direction 
and creativity are all derived from the leader rather >than from the peopled 
Furthermore, leaders tend to restrict any other efforts of leadership by the 
grpup. \ln this capacity, they try to encourage followers to work for them; 
therefore', they must gain follower support for their goals. This style seems 
easier to manage because it involves fewer people in establishing goals and 
emphasiz-es control to facilitate the achievement of the leader's goals. How- 
ever, this style proves effective only as long as the leaders stay in control. 
Control becomes an important factor; since only the leaders can have input for 
change, they must be able to deal with resistance of the group and personality 
coi^fllcts so that their goals are rfeached. "xhis emphasis on control, charac- 
teristic of our efficient, modem society, has made many citizens feel alienated 
from their leaders and feel less than committed to the goals of their organizations. 

Taking another* perspective, other-centered leadership offers a more 
facilitative and democratic approach mainly because it invests leadership in 
followers as well as the leaders. The leader and follower roles seem inter- 
changeable because others can assume leadership and responsibility as well as 
participate in decision making. These relaxed roles encourage involvement » 
and personal contributions to achieve the goals. This approach has its 
advantages. The program has a better chance of survival because it relies on 
a group of people rather that! just the leader. The diversity of the group 
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contributions enables the grc^up to set more comprehensive goals. Sharing these 
diverse backgrounds And opinions encoura^gea objectivity In evaluating the 
sul^sequent changes. All together, Clark mid Stefurak (197A) state "shared 
leadership can exceed the sum of effects attempted by Individual members' under 
one status leader." (p. 129) 

Blake and Mouton (1978) apply this concept of shared leadership within 
the (9.9) grid theory. Underlying the basic role of the leader, |B "boss" 



tries to create those conditions that help both the workers and himself to 
understand the problems and encourage them to participate and share responslbll 
Therefore, the workers can exercise self control and s^lf direction in pursuit 
of objectives Jointly established by the TEAM. 

Community education uses the framework of the leadership role to ac- 
comodate the facllltatlve style of leadership. Although this style invests 
^the leadership In the other members of the group, the community education 

coordinator plays a significant role. His ability to .integrate and coordinate 
the programs through sublile strategies can directly influence the effectiveness 
of the programs. This partsl^ular posifelon involves many tasks but Ellis and 
Sperling (1973) feel that thecobrdinlator ' s role as organizer is most Important 
He does not organize "programs" ^or people, but '^rather, he organizes people 
through the medium of Activities." (p. 55) One of the first moves that 
coordinators make is to get to know the citizens, civic leaders, and board 
members; therefore, their judgement and decisions will have more authority 
because they are recognized as an integral part of the school and the >^ 
community. They then promote the citizens' Interest and desire for Involvement 
In the process of providing for their own needs and desires. .Therefore, in 
designing an appropriate program, the community develops the Idea or goal of 



the pfogram. Thts coordinators ^.ii^en direct their Ideas and 'assist them in 
fonuing the Ideas into a program; • They maximize use of all available faciliti 

talent and resources. The community Will obviously play an inli^gral role; ^ 

I 

because coordinators encourage the community to do all t-he things it can do 

for itself. Therefore, they ^i^e decisions by consensus and determine the 

validity of the program. In any case, the program's conception and adaptation 

stays wlUtin the control of the community. The advisory council of community 

education provides good opportunities for shared leadership. The council ' 

\ 

provides for grass-roots participation so that the citizens themselves can 
assess their needs, set goals, plan programs and evaluate progress. In other 
words, because they assume leadership and responsibility, they can improve 
their community programs. 

HOW do\taff members of community education programs promote 

THIS COMMUNITY SPIRIT IN'tHEIR GROUP INTERACTIONS? 

Although certain group processes have been covered somewhat in the 
discussions on organization and leadership, this section will focus on group 
interaction and the development of community spirit . 

Most group or team efforts in designing programs involve assessing 
needs, setting goals, planning progfams, solving problems, and evaluating 
effectiveness. Lippitt and Lippitt (1978) describe similar processes exercised 
by "consultants". Like any plannirtg team, consultants do a great deal of 
research for facts to accurately assess needs and set appropriate goals. As 
indicated by Blake and Mouton (1978), goals must be clearly understood, have 
defined tasks which are challenging yet attainable, a reasonable time limit, 
and standards for evaluation. In setting these goals as plans for programs, 
the consultants retrieve' the appropriate alternatives available tq solve the 
problem. They knovJ^ the available resources, the client needs, and how tb 
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match thera^accordlrrgly , Beyond this initial planning stage, different situatior 
arise In which the progratm staff must make decisions and solve problems. The 
consultant becomes a joint problem solver with the client. Not dnly do 
consultants help clients diagnose obstacles tq, organizdt lOnal effectiveness, 
they also suggest alternative actions; therefore, they can expand the client's 
access to resources as well as their own resource network. The (9,9) grid 
Iheory (Blake and Mouton, 1978), also ascribes to this joint team effort. 
Within the group, they decide who Is affected by the problem and who has the 
appropriate competence to offer assistance. 

During the course of the program and especially at the end, evaluation 
of the program's progress plays an Important role. Consultants (Lippltt and 
Llppltt, 1978) do not play an evaluator's role but the role of observer. 
Using a non--dlrectlve approach, they motivate the client to develop insight 
and discover better methods. This role demands a special relationship: 
consultants commit themselves to the client and the 'client must trust the 
consultant's advice. Blake and Mouton (1978) have named. this evaluation 
process, ''critique" — a process in which two or more people share their 
opinions and viewpoints about a commonly experienced event. Critique 4:an 
be applied In the planning stages -of an activity to explore possible probj-ems, 
during the activity for concurrent feedback, or at the complet 
activity to evaluate and make future plans. In any case or in all thtee, 
critique serves as a vehicle for team learning and problem solving. 

Community education uses this team approach in the advisory council. 
Since its members serve in a community effort to solve the problems of the 
larger community, these types of group processes may affect the council's 

/ 

attempts to offer services and design community programs. 

Cox (1974) defines the advisory council as "one typ6 of group that 
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organizes for a voluntary effort toward solving 'common key conmmnlty concerns 
and/or Lnteresta." (p. 30) The group worka collectively ami coordlnatea Its 
et torts to achieve common glials. Theayi; goalH ljullcate that the individuals 
-organize the council for a specific purpose; it has direction and a defined 
leadership. Although their decisions may l^ck the "iaoL" of law, these 

.4- 

decisions have significant power becjause the council assumes responsibility . 
tor aiKlcan effectively achieve their stated goals. 

irf^order to achieve these goals, the advisory council usen group 
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processes similar to those Imp lemented by the (9.9) team or* the cohsul^tants . 
The council needs knwTledge, based on facts. In order to effectively plan for 
comraunlt*y programs. Since these programs include many interests and needs, the 
council depends on sources such as official documents (federal, state and 
local) and personal contacts with the influential leaders of the community. 
At this stage, the council can effectively assess community needs by using a 
task force. This temporary group involves more citizens for a limited commit- 
ment of time, but for unlimited input. This involvement enables more people to 
develop community ownership with the help of the council. 

Using this information on needs and interests, the council helps to 
Implement actual programs. The council prioritizes needs, fii^s resources and 
alternatives; and makes recommendations to policy makers and program planners. 
In order for the council to deal with the problem of Implement^^ng of money and 
the actual program, it may try to continue to discover new resources and talents 
or facilities and equipment to share. Councils enable citizens to assume 
leadership positions and can even provide them with appropriate training so that 
they can better understand their job and its tesponslbilit ies • 

During the course of these programs the council tries to determine, 
through on-goinsj evaluation, if the programs adequately satisfy the intended 
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needs. Proper evaluation depends on the established goals and priorities and 
time span allotted. These serve as good criteria to deterraine progress. 
Periodic evaluation provides the chance to re^deflne goals ^ make adjustments 
and find other resources. Post-evaluation provides another chance for a. 
learning experience. The council can determine the strengths and weaknesses 
and use these to make better plans for future prograihs. 

The council's purpose and the success of its programs rely heavily on 
Its communication with the community. Its membership makes contact with 
citizens, and familiarizes them with the council's purpose in order that the 
community can feel comfortable enough to make their needs known and become 
involved. This involvement develops strong support for the council and makes 
it a successful link\between programs and community. 




DOEJ^ THIS "SENSE OF CbMtfiJWITY" , EXPERIENCED AMONG COMMUNITY EDUCATION ^TAFF, 
^ RESULT IN SYNERGISTIC EFFECTS FOR THE TOTAL COMMUNITY? 

Webster (1975) defines synergy as "combined action or operation (as of 

muscles)" and synergism as "cooperative action of discrete agencies such that 

the total effect is greater than the sum of the effects taken independently." 

Many community educators have attributed these same characteristics to community 

education because both coKpepts present new views of arranging available 

resources. Kerensky (1976) sees synergy as a reaction to the analytical 

thinking of the Machine Age — which emphasized reductionism and mechanism. 

Reductionism held that every object or system could be broken down into basic 

elements which could then be analyzed in-depth. Any system consisted of 

fr^mented and distinct elements. Reductionism affected the school system as 

weil\ as a result, schools became "closed systems" which tried to operate 

independently of other agents within their environment// 

Just as the organization began to look beyond fttie needs, of its structure 

if 
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to Include consideration of the needs of the workers, reductlonlsm 'gave way 
to expansionism. Kerensky (1976) describes expansionism as "a notion that all 
objects, events and experiences are parts of a larger whole." Therefore, 
according to this theory, one can view the school or community as more than 
Just an aggregate sum of Its par^s — each part belongs to a larger system 
and each part contains smaller systems within it. 

Expansionism or synergy could explain the current yearning for a 
renewed "sensfe of community". People want the "closed bureaucratic systems" 
to open up and allow the citizens to participate so that they can contribute 
to and- gain from the 'whole" system. Citizens can use synergy to solve their 
community probLems. The citizens come together as representatives on councils 
that can focus on common j^roblems. Sharing their diverse solutions and ideas 
emphasizes the true Interdependence of their relatlQndhips within their system. 
Fo]^ those citizen groups who have been unable to do this on their own, community 
education offers the benefits of synergy. Community educators go beyond willing 
collaboration; they abandon "turf" boundaries of their respective agencies in 
order to ^orm a true union committed to synergistic endeavors • Once they have 
accepted this challenge of synergism, they can bring people together to assess 
needs, share and develop resources. Increased Involvement among cOmmunit^ 
educators, agencies and citizens enables all of them to share power,. Influence 
and control over their community* 

When community education Incorporates synergy in its organizational 
structure* leadership styles and staff interactions, "community" can become 
more meaningful for the citizens who become Involved. Community education has 
developed new structural arrangements that have produced sypergistlc effects; 
the efforts of the new union are greater than the sum of all their independent 
efforts. The flatter hierarchy provides for wider representation of diverse 
and individual backgrounds. This structure also encourages shared leadership; 
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everyone can contribute to the dec lalon-maktng process becauae they share ~ 
authority and responsibility for thetr connnunlty. Since the coordinators, 
edjjcators, agency representatives and advisory council form a "community'^ 
the Inner coiniuunlty of staff members uses techniques of open communication, 
perlv)dlc feedback, and Joint problem solving all of which help them to focus 
on the ct>mblned effects of their Joint endeavors. 

(> onc luHlon ' . 

The Inner staff of coordinators, educators, agency representatives 
and council members continually strives to reach a compromise between efficient 
organization and satisfaction of individual needs. Although community 
education advocates participation and shared responsibility, it also needs 
ome organizational structure. The relaxed hierarchy does facilitate 
nvolvement and communication. Howevei;, workers need defined goals and 
guidelines so as to eliminate the "disorganizing" effect of too much autonomy 
and not enough direction. Community education distributes the leadership 

y 

power so that more, people can assume responsibility. However, th6 coordinator 
role requires the mastery of many skills to use in numerous roles. Coordinators 
must assume ^ non-directive approach yet somehow, tbey must effectively motivate 
citizens and coordinate their efforts^ Likewise, group interaction must reflect 
a balance between the collective in^terest of the g^roup, which stresses 
comprehensiveness, and the individual interests which account for the desired 
diversity,. . ^ 

This inner staff attempts to achieve this balance by incorporating 
community into the existing structures of organization, leadership and group 
processes. With the balance best suited for that community, this staff can 
offer the people the chance to exercise autonomy and) leadership with the 
certainty of defined guidelines. Therefore, together they can share 
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leaderahlp with expanded intjlght and they can exchange resources to solve 
their problems collectively. In summary, this interaction and Involvement can 
motivate the coordinators, educators, agency representatives, council members 
and participating citizens to renew their commitment to sustain a "sense of 
community" for all. 
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WHAT 13 CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
Jack Ogilvle 

Introduction 

In Airerican society today, the word participation has several different 
mtanlngs.i» In political terms. It refers to voting. By making choices about 
comsumer goods. It Is exercised In an economic sense. Socially, it refers to 
mingling and Joining with other people in some activity. In the most general 
sense, it denotes doing something, becoming Involved in some activity which 
includes one or more individuals. 

Educationally, for the majority of people, the extent to which they 
have participated has -been "reduced to receiving information from experts about v 
school programs, voting for local school board representatives (or bond Issues), 
or being polled about their preferences" on education-related Issues (Popkewltz, 
1979, p. 206). For so many years, it has been built into the psychology of the 
citizenry that everything would be taken care of in due time and in their best 
Interests. As Melby pointed out in 1977, this has resulted in the growth of a 
bureaucracy of professionals. Professionals in education are individuals who 
specialize in interpreting and attempting to meet the needs and wishes of citizens 
In many cases, the term professional has become synonymous with the teifm exgert, 
the latter referring to someone who "knows all the answers", and seeks little or 
no input from citiz^ps. 

It may be safe to speculate that,J^ad the Korean War not occurred so 
soon after WW2, had the Sputnik not orbited, had the Supreme Court not released 
an opinion on Brown v. Board of Education , the deep slumber into* which the 
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American participatory consciousness had subsld^ed might never have been disturbed. 

The3e events » and others which will be discussed have served to awaken the 

Ideal of citizen-activated democracy upon- which this country was founded. 

The single most Important event In the origination of the new participatory 

democracy came with the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

in the i960' St With this Act, the Federal Government legitimized the concept 
1 

of pai;ent Involvement In education and education-related activities which 

received » In any way, monies from the U.S. Treasury (Safrap. 1979). Coming 

close on the heels of this legislation, the courts began to hand down decisions 

which outlined due process , a device quickly put Into use^by an aroused school 

community which suddenly learned It had a vehicle and a Jet of rule^ which 

permitted hard questions to be asked. The net effect off such political and 

procedural freedom was, according to Alden Llnd (1973), predictable: 

We have, fundamentally, a political revolution — an exploding 

demand by citizens for significant Involvement In an expanded « 

political life. 

(p. 317) 

With respect to community life afid the educational services within It, this 
demand has "focused upon obtaining a more equitable allocation of goods, services, 
and l^owledge" (Popkewitz, 1979, p. 205). The citizens had awakened, 

\^IAT IS CITIZEN PARTICIPATION? ' ' ' 

Leon Kumove (1975) has provided a purist's description o^f citizen 
participation which has five aspects:- (1) an organized fictlvlty, (2) designed 
for people who dre likely to be affected, (3) a direct and well defined role In 
controlling or , influencing decision-making processes, (4) interaction between 
citizen participants and civil servants, and (5) '*a method of achieving 
intelligent discussion of issues, resolution of differences and/or disagreement 
based on rationality and principle with respect for differing opinion and 
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without fear or suapicion" (p. 318). Lee Green has Identified five principles 
of community participation: (1) ownership, (2) skill training, (3) situation 
uniqueness, (4) representation, and (5) neutral party facilitation. Kaplan and 
Tune (1978) have defined five levels of citizen participation (beginning with 
the lowes/ level) : (1) citizen support — silent support, (2) citizen advisement 
~ but with no decision-making, (3) citizen sharing in certain decisions, 
(A) citizen sharing in all decision,s, and (5) citizen control. , , 

The definition of citizen participation is still elusive: writers 
have described what it represents, how it is- stratified, and what goes on when 
it takes place, but it isn't quite so easy to pin down why it exists in a few 
succinct words. Citizens do get involved when they are given the opportunity, 
or when they are sufficiently stirred up. As Lind (1975) noted, the struggle 
for survival is less of a problem today than it was in the 19A0*s and before. 
It has been replaced by alienation. There has been less of a willingness to 
mingle and share and, literally, cnoss-polinate one another's minds with ideas 
and concerns. The result of these forces has been a developing need for a 
voice In the affairs of community and of governmerit , a need to let the profes-- 
slonal bureaucracy hear In public forum, or at least In community assembly, 
the concerns .that have lost their previous vehicle of expression. 

Kaplan and Warden (1978) have compared citizen participation to the 
consumption of spinach: 

No one Is against It In principle because It Is good for .you. 
I^d, like spinach, while we talk about the need for citizen 
^Plvolvement , few of us truly wish to partake In very large 
^uantlt les . 

, (P.5P 
A relevant quest ion, . then, is how do we get enough citizen participation to 
satisfy our needs yet not let it over-whelm the social processes that are vital 
td a community. 
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Connor (197A) found several advancages In citizen participation. 
Including the view that citizens who participate ."c*f\' t blame officials when 
something goes wrong" (p. 325). He saw participation as an antidote for 
feelings of alienation, futility, powftrlessness , and as a means 06 utilizing 
the technical expertise of the residents of a community. 

DOES EDUCATION HAVE aIJ ATTITUDE? 

Allen Ornsteln (1973) suggests that community participation may be a 
slogan rather than a closely worked-out concept. WJ.th respect to the schools, 
Popkewltz (1979) states that reforms are limited to such devices as forming 
parent advisory councils, organizing parent conferences, and hiring para- 
professionals. Education professionals and school boards continue to determine 
how best to involve the community (Tobias and H^agar, 1979). Professional 
have often resisted citizen involvement (Decker, 1975). 

The conflict thus presented is 'a battle between thosey who "wanV-Wcial 
relationships to remain as they are /and those who would see them altered" 
(Molnar, 197^, p. 250). The public schools have "been reactors, following the 
pattern of community change" for many decades (Deshler and Erlich, 1972, p. 
173). In this context, then, it is not that educators are opposed to partici- 
pation, but rather that tradition has prescribed the role of waiting until the 
dust' settles before making a move. Fortunately, educators have been affected 
by the same influences that have begun to envelop the ordinary citizen. 

According to Owen Kiernan, Executive Secretary of the National Association 
of .Secondary School Principals, (cited in Decker, 1975): It's time we got the 
school into the community and the community into the school. (p. 11) Katchaturoff 
(1977) has urged that the, classroom be extended trf include the community. Hatton 
(1979) stresses that the power structure in education" must be changed to require ' 
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Joint' participation of school and coimnunlcy at every level" (p. 17). Charles 

f 



W- Beegle (1973) expanded this concern Ohe n he said: 



'Our present Institutions — schools, local government, welfare 
agencies, service organizations, etc. — must become more 
responsive to human needs. 

(p. 18) 

Deshler and Erlich (1972) saw the need for the school and the community to 
"recojjnlze each other as dynamic entities which must constantly adjust to each 
other In order to make any meaningful progress" in the search for solutions to 
problems affecting both of them. In education, citizen participation appears 
to be a means for citizens to influence decisions, to raise questions, and to 
voice their concerns (Kaplan and Tune, 19.78). ^ 

That educators do not treat citizen participation as a slogan must, 
obviously, be accepted in the light of the remarks of the foregoing educational 
leaders. To the second statement, what could be called a limit is, instead, 
a progressive step, especially if we consider that parent advisory councils 
now exist where none exisjied before, that parent conferences are being called 
and held where previously they were few and they were proBablV' not directed 
a< real issues. Paraprof essional services are, if not totally new, refreshingly 

I 

revitalized in the sense that they are attempting to more fully than ever before 
utilize the human resources of the community. It is, for the most part, true 
that professional educators and school boards continue to express their views 
on how best to involve the community. Until a community itself suggests 
alternatives there is no other representative and concerned body to do it. 

As was noted earlier, the community does have the legal means to exercise 
its voice. Educators and school boards are facilitating and helping that voice 
to be heard. That professional educators resist citizen involvement has been 
shown herein to be without solid foundation. In any political climate there 
will be some resistance to change, but, by their training and nature, educators 
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are among the most aware of the need to be current In their thinking, A statement 

In point: Sanders ( 1967)- writes : . 

./ 

The school must work with other agencies of the community^ 
on educational problems of mutual concern and in many cases 
(they) must take the leadership In cooperative programs. 

^ (p. 155) 

# 

•It is axiomatic to community education that anyone who is affected by 
a program or process should have ''input ifi(to) the planniitg and decision-making" 
concerning that program or process (Decker, 1965, p. 13). Ernest Melby (1977) 
emphasized that community education works to promote citizen involvement, that 
citizen involvement is learning and reflects a feeling of being "part of the 
action" (p. A3). . , ' 

The educator's response to the question of whether or not he supports 
citizen participation is most easily seen in th^" proliferation of community 
schools which, as John W. Warden (1977) has noted, are "used as a base for the 
creation of community unity, leadership development, needs assessment approaches, 
and resource utilization" (p, 11). The school building, the grounds, the school 
environment, and the people who compose the school staff — professional, 
paraprof^ssional, technician, support services — provide an important resource 
for promoting citizen involvement. These people ordinarily live, shop, and 
travel within the community. 

CAN CITIZfiNS FIND WAYS TO PARTICIPATE? 
Seay (1974) has observed that organizations are thq means by which 
institutions perpetuate values. Organizations are people. Institutions are 
the personifications of group values. Each of us contributes something to the 
organisations to which we belong and, as a natural consequence, receive some 
Influence back from them in the form of beliefs and feelings that originated 
beyond our immediate experiences. The majority of us have participated lit 
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maintaining a measure of society by our enjointment with society's agencies. 

Kaplan and Tune (1978) suggested that the most productive form of 
citizen participation occurs when professionals and citizens work together in 
a mutual effort. Professionals have their skills and LeTarte (1973) has 
identified five general skills thAt the typical community member is capable 
of brandishing: (1) defining community problems, (2) specifically establishing 
many of the causes of the problems, (3) determining what they would like to 
see accomplished, (4) establishing some plans for action to solve some of those 
problems, and (5) evaluating their efforts and determining whether or not they 
have succeeded. 

Lind (1975) has identified eighteen ways to involve citizens: 
(1) neighborhood government, (2) community development corporations, (3) service 
vouchers, (4) volunteering, (5) goals programs, (6) neighborhood resource 
centers, (7) community boards and committees, (8) >surveys, (9) public hearings, 
(10) ombudsmen, (11) land use simulations, (12) grievance procedures /appeals , 
(13) citizen evaluations, (14) public access TV, (15) information and 
referral services, (16) conmunity exhibits and fairs, (17) conferencing, and 
(18) paraprofessionals. Warden (1977) suggested other forms of involving 
citizens: (1) community congress, (2) community cooperatives, (3) community* 
leadership development workshops, (4) homeowners associations, (5) action 
research, (6) task force/ ad hoc committees, (7) town hall meetings, (8) state- 
wide citizen participation committees, and (9) charettes. The term "community 
council" is useful to describe the broad idea of citizen committees, citizen 
advisory counc ii^. and community involvement associations and boards, inasmuch 
as these groups are, as the literature suggests, the most prevalent of the 
many means of citizen participation. ^ 

Cox (1974) has defined five functions of community councils: 

er|c * ' 3$ 
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(1) fact-finding, (ly plaaning", (3) coordination and communication^, 

(4) activation of new resources, and' (5) evaluation, y^ahders (1967) ^^scribes 
several additional functions: (1) developing public ;under standing, 

(2) encouraging infomml citizen participation, (3) coordinating community 
activities and servicfes, and (4) cooperative actidns. 

Warden (Ed., 1977) notes at legist six distinct types of ct)^unit;y 
councils: (1) block club — one representative from. each block in a community, 
(2) appointive body — selectecl membership by a community official, (3) elective 
body — a general community election, (4) opinion leader council — representation 
by the local community leaders, (5) existing organizations — appointment of 
a sub-group to serve as the community council, and (6) open^^p^uncil — 
membership and participation open to all persons' who choose to attend the 
meetings. 

Clark and Shoop (1979) addr6sji ^he issue of representation by stating, 
that an ad hoc committee should decide how members are to be selected and that 
it should, itself, be a cross-section of the community. Tjiey also note 'that 
existing organizations should have representation on a community council with 
the stipulation that such representatives be chosen^^ flTSt from the ccramiunity 
and secondly as organizational representatives* Considerations of race, social 
class, religion, and other factors are important but^Ttgain, Clark and Shoop 
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emphasize that the members should be chosen because they wei^ citizens first 
and part of a group second. Sanders (1967) put the requirements for community 
council membership into three broad lists: | (1) delegates or representatives 
of civic, professional, educational, religloi^, agricultural, labor^ and 
business, (2) representatives of public and Voluntary community service agencies, 
and (3) individual 'members who are chosen fot their interest, knowledge, and * 
competence in civli affairs. 
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LeTarte ( 1973) and othera recotnn^end that the potent IhI leadership of 
a community should be aought and developed by means of tho community councils. 
The effectiveness of a community council will be determined Initially by the 
charter or responsibilities agreed upon by the organizers and\)y the supporting 
agency (Warden, 1977). The life of un organlzat lo^i is dependent upon the 
definitions of Its purpose and the means by which It replaces gbals reached 
with goals to be worked toward. It; Is fundAmental to the structure of 
organizations that they exist only as long as their members feel rewarded by 
involvement in them. One of the members of a community council in the film 
A Sense of Community (Eisner, 1976) described the effect of participation 
on a fairly representative board: "You see them for what they are and they 
see you f^ what you are." ^ 

HOW CAN SCHOOLS HELP CITIZEN PARTICIPATION? 
Howard Y. McClusky (cited in Seay, 1974) described the function of 
the school: 

The school may well be the most important single agency in society 
to Improve the community, but the primary function of the school 
should be that of helping the community to help itself. 

(p. 25) 

As Sanders noted In 1967, there has been a definite trend in recent years to 
develop a school which grows out of and serves the life of the community. The 
concept of the community school holds that very idea: that the life of the 
community can develop socially,, recreatlonally , culturally, and certainly 
educationally, within the broad boundaries of the community school. 

4 

t 

Aa we mentioned earlier, there Is some disorganization within com- 
munities because life is becoming more complex and is doing it at an increasing 
rate (Nix, 1977). Neighborhoods need Internal organization if communication 
and citizens' involvement is to be effective (Deckni", 197-5). The potential 
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conflicts that can result from competing organizations within a community can" 
be reduced by the Identification of goals desirable by those competing, goals 
which are impossible to realize without cooperation (Lind, 1975)V Resources 
invariably exist within the community for resolving these problems and conflicts. 
When community members believe that they have the opportunity to give . 

* > 

valuable contributions, to make significant impact on the decisions that affect 

them, their attitude toward the sponsors of ^ose opportunities becomes very 

positive, very favorable according to Decker (1975). He describes further 

how community educators facilitate the interaction process of identifying needs, 

providing assistance in finding the needed resources, and helping people 

decide what is important to their communities and, ultimately, to them. The 

two process components of communi)Cy education, as detailed by Minzey (1977), 

are community services delivary and coordination, and coimnunity involvement. 

Both of these are interconnax:ted in the program of assisting community members 

to participate effectively. ( The coimnunity education concept of cj^tiien 
♦ 

participation requires professional and community member interaction and such 
intera^ion, when it takes place, can be expected to improve educational 
opportunity (Hatton, 1979). 

Education provides a^ vehicle for citizens to participate by focusing 
on the problems, needs^ and intexests of the community (Seay, 1^78). From 
the perspective of the community member looking at the educational services • 
'programs, Davis (cited in Havighurst, 197^) identifies six areas of interest: 

(1) school goals and objectives, (2) personnel, (3) budget,. (4) school \ 

curriculum, (5) school facilities, and (£) school'-community relations. From 

the perspective of the educat;or looking at the community, HaxMghurst (1979) 

notes three areas of possible concern to the citizenry: (1) budget, 
, \ 

(2) personnel » and (3) curriculum. Both educator and citizen ate in agreement 
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on at least three areas of Interest. 

Coimnunlty education relies upon the use and practice of democratic 
methods (Decker. 1975). That these methods are taught in the schools and 
practiced in the community serves to suggest that a natural bond exists between 
them, and that community education- is a cafalyst bringing forth the best of 
each of them. As Kaplan and Warden (1978) have pointed out. increased community 
Involvement in schools and other agencies can be expected to develop. As 
schools begin to help communities more directly by providing the skills and 
leadership In organizational development and planning, and as the citizens, 
themselves, accept their roles and learn how to participate successfully, 
it can be expected that an increasing number of educational matters will be 
managed by the community (Deshler and Erlich. 1972). Schools and educators 
will still be providing the leadetship, but their main concerns will be moving 
toward more complex issues than at first. 

The idea of using the whole community as a school has been suggested 
by many educators and it is becoming a reality. Mard,o Fantlni (1978) says 
that alternative schools without walls have already appeared. Educator* will 
have opportunities to draw still further upon th€»ysklll resources of the 
community. One school district already use? non-schoo^ sites and non-prof esslqnal 
educators , to handle and teach credit programs under the supervision of profes- 
sional administrators (Meredith. 1979). In many other communities, the people, ' 
are being brought into the schools with low-cost or no-cost programs which- serve 
stated areas of community interest (Schreiber. 1977). . 

* 

Conclusion • 

The purpose has not been to fully and specifically define the concept 

* 

of citizen participation; our purpose has been motivation. The intent was to 
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present Ideas of leaders in the field regarding citizen participation In 
education. There are still some unanswered questions » some unexplored 
territory In the field of citizen participation which the reader may find 
challenging. These include: 

(1) Is it possible to have too much altlzen participaC^on? 

(2) Does the school r^ally^ave the ability to af f ect ^reverything 
that happens in a community? 

(3) By defining avenues of citizen participation, have we, as initial 
leaders of the community, limited thejposslble directions that 
could be taken? 

(4) Are we practicing democratic methods when we provide direction 
and organizational leadership? 

(5) Would citizen participation eVolve, given the Impetus of the laws 
and the courts, without educational guidance? 

(6) Would such evolution affect educational growth? 
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DO COMMUNITY /SCHOOL CENTERS MAKE SENSE? 
Joseph RlngerB, Jr? 



The title of this paper was selected to convey two messages: 
•First, the concept of "community" may be aided by the existence of 

of a community/school center which allows for the basic social needs 

of a neighborhood to be realized; and, 
•Secondly, combining human service programs with schools may provide 

opportunities for program improvement and resource sharing. 

Development of Community/School Centers 
The school has been a beacon in American communities since our country 
was formed. Early schoolhouses sflyr^^^ed many community purposes other than ^ 
education even when they were "only" one-room schoolhouses. They served as 
the community meeting place, the courtroom for the circuit-riding Judge, ^dnd 
the rallying pqiix*— #«r other community ventures, such as bandage rolling for 
the Red Cross, baby-care clinics, emergency shelters,^ and so forth. As school- 
houses grew larger, "the principle that a school plant should.be planned and 



usea Dotn tor the regular educational psK/gram and for vdriouB--Tj«mmunity needs 
(has) received wide acceptance."^ Some of the uses which twey identif i^fJHfrom 
studies, such as "canning, curing, and freezing of food and/meat," might ^e 
well to consider today! 

In former years, the school was one of several Institutions which 
provided a "sense of community" — others included churches, stores, and 



^National Council on SchoolhousJ Construction, Guide for Planning 
School Plants (Nashville, Tennessee: NCSC,'1953), p. 11. 
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f ami lies. There was a cloaeness In the activities of each of them which made 
deep Impressions on persons' Uvea. Schools were the place in which persons 
spent their formative years; school experiences were recalled with fond memories; 
school loyalties were. .enduring for both the student and the family which built 
up loyalties through participation In school activities such as the P.T.A, 
School lands were usad heavily for play and gathering. It wks not surprising 
that adult classes, were formed to m^t inside the buildings so th;\^ the school 
became more of a "social center" as envisioned by John Dewey who believed the 
"end of education.,, .was not merely knowledge and power, but social efficiency." 
The family unit was large; there was an extended family; and family members 
were less mobile than today so that there was a stronger feeling 6f belonging. 

After several wars and other social changes, and great advances in 
technology during the first half of the the twent:^i»4h century, people became 
more mobile; youth attended more than one school and were less lljKely to 
develop school loyalties. Families and other social institutipmi suffered 
from thisynew mobility, and the new behaviors. Families became smallelT because 
of new attitudes towards "the pill", abortions and family size. Life styles 
and attitudes emphasizing new freedoms from responsibility wer^ accompanied by 
challenges to existing mores and institutions. With these jolts to our culture, 
we have begun to have a **growing sense of isolation in society . • .traditional 
primary relationships of men have become functionally Irrelevant to our state 
and economy."^ One author characterized it in a book title as "The Pursuit of 
Loneliness; American Culture at a Breaking Point ." 
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W\at la thla aenae of community we are seeking to achie ve ? 

In recent years we have seen evidence of work to redevelop a "sense of 
community." Commufilty educators have begun to talk about going from "program 
to process" to permit people to become Involved In the solution of social 
^^^j^leras.^ A Harris survey disclosed that "the percentage of people who 'feel 
leit out of things' going "on around them has risen from 9Z to 29% since 1966."^ 
Communities are building new structures or reprogrammlng older ones as 
"commufTlty centers" or places where people may go for necessary services or 
merely a place to satisfy those basic needs described by Slater: 

Basic human desires of coramunlty, engagement and dependence 
(which are) frustrated In the American cultural experience: 

^ 1. Desire for community - the wiah to live in trust and 
fraternal cooperation with one's fellows in a total and 
visible collective entity. 

2. Desire to engagement - the wish to come directly to 

^ grips with social and interpersonal problems and to confront 

on equal terms an environment which is not composed of ego 
extens ions . 

3. Desire for dependence - the wish to share responsibility 
for the control of one's Impulses and the direction of one's 
life.' 

The term "community" is difficult to define since it means many things 
to many people.. The basic desires listed by Slater would lead us to believe that 
it may be defined as the need to ass^iate with others which, of course, needs 
a place for the association to take place. While others may define "community" 
In terms of geography or governmental subdivisions, Hayward and Mowat expand 
thoae elements to Include others. 



-'V.M. Kerensky, "Correcting Some Misconceptions Abput Community 
Education," Phi Delta Kappan . 1972, 54(3), p. 158. 

6Alden Llnd, "The Future <^ Citizen Involvement," The Futurist . 
December, 1975, p. 316. 

^Slater, p. 5. 
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The community can be seen ae a broad grouping of people, 
located within somewhat defined boundaries and r^ilated to 
each other by social, economic and civic activities which 
produce a coheslveness sufficient to develop a history and 
an identity ^8 

Others provide even more nebulous definitions. For example, Cunningham 
reported that there is no agreement about what is a community, and concluded 
it may be a "phantasm. ''^ It would seem that one working to develop or to 
reestablish a "sense of community** has a rather broad license to arrange human 
interactions in different ways in order to achieve this, but we are left with 
one essential item: a pl^ce for this interaction, which brings us to the next 
question. 

Does a communlty/schooj. center contribute to a sense of community ? 

For many years, educators and Innovators have recognized that the 
schoolhouse is the most valuable and Important public building in moat 
communities; they hav6 described .opportunities for greater use of these 
facilities. 

Elsie Clapp (1939) defined the community school as **a 
Qsed place, a place used freely and Informally for all 
the needs of living and learning. It is, in effect, 
the place where learning and living converge. 

Harold B. Gores., a former school superintendent and later President 
of the Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., an organization dedicated to 
innovation, stated that the schoolhouse of the future will have even greater 



^Beresford Hayward and Susanne Mowat, **School and Community: Achieving 
Closer Links,** New Orientations for Educational Policy , reprinted from the OECD 
Observer, 8A, Nov/Dec, 1976, p. 18. 

^Luvern L. Cunningham, **Communlty Power: Implications for Education,** 
The Politics of Education in the Local Community , Robert S. Cahill and Stephen 
P. Hencly, eds. (Danville, Illinois: The Intetstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., 196A), p. 37. 

lOjack Mlnzey and Donna Schmitt, ''Community Education,** Journal of 
Alternative Human Services, 1978, Ml), p. 9. 
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importance In the conununity. ^ 

--.gradually the single purpose schoolhouse will yield to 
the need for aggregating all the social service delivery 
systems. The facility Itself will serve people, and not 
Just children. (To paraphrase G*B. Shaw, ''What a shame to 
waste the schoolhouse on the young. 

One might envision conflict between participating agencies which would 

co-locate in a center, and that this conflict wdTrra''^gnal an effort to compete 

turf or for clients. Neither community educators nor social service providers 

should adopt this attitude since it is not part of the center concept. 

Community education strives to mobilize the vast array 
of human and physical resources that are available in each 
community but often work in an inde^^endent , self-derving 
naa^er. It calls for all agencies to work together for 
the conunon benefit of all indlvicluals and the community. 

Neighborhood centers for service delivery and social action which are organized 
by social service agencies, and not necessarily located in schools may provide 
space for other service providers since their intent is to assist neighborhood 
improvement and strengthen family relat iqnships along with the growth and 
developiuent of the Individual by providing ''a place where people of ^11 ages 
can meet each other as neighbors to share ideas and companionship , as well as to 
discover methods of solving their problems via the democratic frame of reference ."^-^ 
Basic to each of these concepts is the intent to provide a place where com- 
munity associations and interactions for the improvement of the social condition 
may take place. 

In 1975 and 1977, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development organized a series of studies on the co-ordination of school and 
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Leisure Today , April, 197A, p. 22. 

l^iQ^rensky, p. 160. 
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community facilities. They conducted a number of case studies, and the results 

were analy2ed la consultation with a number of experts. Among their conclusions 

was the finding that people around the world perceive the need for community/ 

school centers to be the focus for rekindling the sense of community. 

The public Insists, and will do so «v«n more In the future, 
that the places where people live develop into harmonius 
and balanced environments In which functions are no longer 
rlgl^y separated and where possibilities of communication 
' are increased. Community facilities should conduce more 

effectively than is the ca^e today to improving the quality 
of lite. They should, therefore, through their location 
and form fit into the environment in spch a way as to 
contribute more effectively to social communication and the 
'animation' of urban life. This applies "particularly to 
the school, which plays, as it does, such an important 
jpl^ in the life of the community. 

Writing on ways to generate confidence in governtoent and other 

Institutions, Llnd concluded that '*we have, fundamentally, a political 

revolution — an exploding demand by citizens for significant Involvement in 

an expanded political life."^^ He describes a variety of ways to involve 

citizens. Including "neighborhood resource centers" an idea he developed 

initially in 1972. 

...the resource center would be a perpetual hub for both 
disseminating and soliciting information and knowledge 
through the active participation of citizens at the 
neighborhood level. 

An earlier work by this author conceived of the community/school as a 
place in which an individual could make a meaningful contribution to the solutlKin 



I'^OECD, Co-ordination of School and Community Facilities, Implications 
for Policies (Paris, France: OECD, 1978), p. 10. 
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of the social problems in the community, and a place in which the individual 
could gain a sense of importance to one's self and to the community with which 
that person idenfities. ^ 

One way in which sense of community can be fostered is by 
reducing everyone's sense of being a nonentity in mammouth, 
bureaucratic social structures. Interagency combinations of 
service result? in the opportunity and the ability to develop 
smaller service units which can operate closer to their clients. 
Proximity of and intimacy of service encourage community 
participation in the processes of establishing and maintaining 
the units and offer greater promise of client-responsive 
standards of service. 

On the assumption that a place for collective action and opportunities 
for social engagement Is necessary, or at least helpful, to strengthen a 
"sense of community,*' we must face another question. 

Can human service ageilcies and schools co-locate ? 

Sharing takes sacrifice; it requires adjustments. The creation of 
something which does not evolve naturally or come about by ordinary processes 
may be called creative; . and, we haveSa-^ tendency to view the new arrangement ^ 
with some suspicion. It takes a special set of circumstances for change to 
take place; change also requires leadership. Despite all these statements, 
change does take place; sometimes through creative leadership, and other times 
when problems are seen as opportunities. A series of booklets published by 
Educational Facilities Laboratories identified 70 community /school centers 
throughout the United States and were addressed to: 

1. A Concerned Citizen's Guide 

2. Planning Community School Centers 



i^joseph Ringers, Jr., Community/Schools and Interagency Programs 
(Midland, Michigan: Pendell Publishing Company , 1976), p. ^23. 
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3. Managing Comniunlty School Centers 

4. Facility Issues 

5. Using Surplus School Space, and, 

6. A Resource Book on Conmunity School Canters^^ 

In. addition, international experiences have been reported by several 

sources All illustrate that **it can be done" but it is interesting Co note 

the variations in the way in which it was done* Just a few are reviewed here. 

In 1971, PonCiac, Michigan opened the Dana P. Whitner Human Resources 

« 

Center two years after schoolhouses were bombed in resistance to desegregation, 

and the Center was an attempt to remedy this. 

The center is a frequently cited example of ^pommunity 
education's potential. For those who use it or help run 
it — often the same people — it is a beacon of hope...^^ 



"^SEducational Facilities Laboratories, Community SchooX Centers 



series , 
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y^^stevan Bezdanov, A Community School in Yugoslavia (Paris; United 
Natiotft Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1973). 

Bulletins 1 through 5, Community jCenters Project Angle Park (Thebarton 
Educational Department of South Australia, 1$75). ^ 

Community Schools (Ottawa, Canada: Canadian Teachers Federation, 1972) 

Managing Facilities for Cultural Democracy , Council for Cultural . 
Co*operation, Council of Europe (Strasbourg, Germany, 1973). 

Pedro T. Orata, Self-help Barrio High Schools (Singapore: Eastern 
Universities Press, 1972). 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Co-ordination « 
of School and Community Facilities, Implications for Policies (Paris, France: 
OECD, 1978)^ ^ 

^^Evan Jenkins, ^'Community Life: Schools Become the Hosts for Public 
Services," New York Times, December 23, 1978. 
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The Center brings many social services together at one location In order tly' 

encourage Interagency programming and to re-Rlndle a "senHe of community" when 

♦ 

resistance to desegregation had disrupted the community. 

III the mid 19608, Petro T. Oi^ota retired as an educator, and became very 
concerned for those for whom 8ch<)oling was not available In his home, the 
Phillipinea. In order to help, "the barrio people — the parents and the 
students — . . .re-establish or regain their lost attitude and habits of 
self-respect and self-reliance ..." the self-help barrio higjh schools we^ 



establ Ished 



21 



. . .It made use of the available elementary school 
building. The buildings were used before and after 
the usual school hours or during hours when the rooms 
were free. The basic teaching was done by high school 
teachers from elsewhere on a spare-time basis, by 
elementary school teachers with special training or 
interests or by members of the community with 
appropriate skills. ^ 

Dr. Orata's approach was to involve the people (children and adults) in helping 

make decision^, formulate plans, carry them out, and assess their own performance 

in extending education from the el-eraentary schools to include the high school 

programs. Within five years, the concept was so widely recognized as to cause 

the Sixth Congress of the Phlllipines to adopt "An Act to Institute A Charter 

for Barrio High Schools" and by 1972 more than 250,000 persons were enabled to 

attend the 1670 barrio high schools, and all of this was accomplished at no 

extra cost to the government. 

The Third World countries are not concerned with the prevention of 

the disintegration of society as are the highly developed countries, but 



21pedro T. Orata, Self-help^ Barrio High Schools (Singapore: Eastern 
Universities Press, 1972) ,"pTTAgI —"^^^ 

22Ly Chanh Due in the Foreword to Orata, p. vii. 
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"the problem is largely one of knitting society together . . .The rple of the 

k * * ■ ■ 

school is thus to create a national awareness . . .without however destroying 

commurtlty life . . ."^^ School children must carry their lessons home and^ 

impart the ^cnowledge to their parents. 

Ip France, special purpose facilities are built to serve multi-age 

i 

groups as a technique^ of social engineering to encourage inter generational 
experiences. Scandinaviifn countries integrate educational programs into shopping 
centers along with medical, recreational and other Social services. Each has 
its own concept of where and how that sense of community must be built. 
This brings us to the last question. If thfere is no solid ans\fer to what is 
a **sense of community;" in fact, if our definit^t)n for "community" is also 

V 

soft; if th^ co-location of schools with other human service agencies has been 
demonstrated in some, but not many places; but, if we are convinced that there 
are good reasons why the concept has value for our community, and we can see 
real gains to be made ffom this new arrangement^ what prime ingredients must 
our proposal recognize in order to be established on firm grounds? 

What are some key elements to^ monitor in community/school centers ? 

" ^ r / 

There are no hard and fast aqswers to this question either. Each project 

t 

is a distinct mix of ingredients which varies according to the participants, 
the locality, the environment (legal aijid other conditions), and the time in 
which it is developed. A number of excellent references are av^lable as 
checkpoints, but none are recotenefided as recipe books. 



2^Guido Buccara, "The Third World," unpublished notes from Union of 
International Architects seminar in Greece on "Integration of Edtiicational ^ 
and Community Facilities," 1976, p, 31, » , • i • 

'^'"^^ 

• * ^^E^cational Facilities Laboratories, Community School Cejiterg serlksri ^ 
1978. A more detailed "how to" planning assistance kit is under preparation^ 
and should be available late in 1979. 

er|c , 55 . 
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There are some key elements, however, and this paper will close with 4 
series of questions which one may use to gain a sense of value about a center. 

Success Factors : 

, _ 

1. Vfhen and under what circumstances was the concept adopted? 

2. Have there been any periods of uncertainty over the premise under 

^ # 

which it was conceived; how were they resolved? 

3. What kinds of problems have arisen and how were they dealt with? 

4. What makes some centers (or programs) more successful than others? 

5. What is the most important element which Is considered to have 
contributed to the perceived success of the center? 

6. What is perceived' as the greatest single threat to the center or 
project? 

7. What combination of elements seem to have led to success in space- 

9 

sharing and program coordination? 
Planning and Progranming Factors : 

8. What roles do the immediate neighborhood and program patrons play 
in planning and programming? 

9. What motivation devices are used to encourage community participation? 
10. How effective is community participation perceived? 

ai. Is community influence applied In ways other than through the 
formalized plan? 



24Ajo3eph Ringers, Jr., Creating Inter^ency Projects (Charlottesville. 
Virginia: Community Collaborators, 1977). 

2 An 

Larry Malloy, Community/Schools; Sharing the Space and the Action 
(New York: E.F.L., 1973)!! — 

''^^^-Educational Facilities Laboratories, Surplus School Space: Options 
and Opportunities (New York: E.F.L., 19?6) . 
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12. What techniques are used to strengthen programs? 
13 • What is the mechanism for developing new programs, and for 
' Involving additional agencies? 
Management Factors : 

14. How are the facilities managed; how are costs shared? 

15. Are there different management fotms In different community 
centers; why? 

16. Has the management form changed since the program began; why? 
17- Wliat roles do the several agencies and patron groups play In 

the management of the facilities? 

18. What Is done to keep certain patron groups from dominating and 
shutting out other patron groups? 

Impact Factors : 

19. What Impact has the center had on the communlty-at-large , and on 
the immediate neighborhood? *^ 

(Vandalism, crime, Social conditions, K-12 eduQational programs, 
pr6perty values, health and well-being of the people, business 
community, community improvements.) 
Participating Agency Relationship Factors : 

20. Is there agency rivalry; how is it dealt with? 

^ 21. Have some agencies pulled out of the programs and/or center ;^wKy? 
How was that void filled? 



22. What is the extent of co-programming; is it ad hoc o^' formal? 
23 # How are new agencies introduced into the center? 
24. What problems hWe arisen; how were they resolved? 
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Evaluation' Factors ; 

25. How are the centers evaluated? By whom?. How often? How arc- the 
results used? 

26. Has the center program altered the relationships of the governing 
t><^«td8 (siihofel boards, city c6uncil, park authority .etc. ) ? 

27. Has th0 center been a political issue? How? 

28. What do you see as the next level to achieve? 

^ 29. How have the school programs (K-12) been affected by the center 

or Its programs? -v. 
30. If it were possible to start over, what would you like to see done 
differently? 



> 

^ 
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A POSITION PAPER ON CHURCH INVOLVEMENT 
WITH COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

Neal Bradley 



/ 

I 



Background ^ 

As a Christian and having a strong desire to use the tenets of my 
faith In the helping of others, I am Intrigued with community education. Many 
aspects of the community education concept, as will be discussed In the 
following paper, are In line with the Christian commandments of helping others. 

Church Involvement seems to fit so naturally with community education, 
yet little Is written about the subject. Problems exist, both with community 
educators and their perceptions of It and with the churches themselves. This 
paper will deal with the subject of the role of the churches In community 
education and four aspects associated with It: 

1. The Christian rationale for It, 

2. Why It Is Important to collaborate. 

3. The problems associated with Its Involvement. 

4. The roles churches can play. 

Community education's a concept la hard to define. It has many 
components because It Involves people from many different perspectives. This, 
depending on who Is doing the defining^ can cause different aspects to be stressed. 

Michael Kaplan and John Warden from their book Community Education 
Perspectives (1978) see community education ast 

1. a community Involving process; ^ 
« 2. an education Involving process; 



3. the use of all Institutional resources; 

54 
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" 4. the ufl0 of all community r^sourctts; 

5. community achool oriented; and 

6. community oriented. 

Van Vorheea (1972) sees community education as the community involving 
process through which an individual's needs are\dentif led and met, regardless 
of the area of concern, or the organization providing the pro{ ^ ra m> 

Jack Minzey (Kaplan and Warden, 1978) looks at conmunity education as 
having following components: 

1. an education program for school age children, 

2. the use of community facilities, 

3. additional programs for i^chool age children and youth, 

4. programs for adults, 

5. the delivery ^f and coordination of community Involvement, and 

6. community involvement. 

He further ^states that real community education is a product of time and 
development of these components. 

Kaplan (1975) depicts the community education thrust a,s including: 

1. programs for all age groups, 

■ 

2. increased school and community relations, 

3. integrating conmunity education with K-12 curriculum, 

4. use of facilities, 

5. /coordination with other agencies, and 

6. community involvement 

The school is the primary vehicle through which all these components afe 
implemented. * . 

Ken Gehretf (1974) quotes Dr. Larry Decker, Director of the Mid-Atlantic 
Center for Community Education at .the University of Virginia: 



♦ / 
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School is the mo8t appropriate delivery aystem. It 
la In a unique poaltlbn to serye as catalyat. It haa 
moat reaourcea and greater po4l|^ial bacauae It reachea 
more people. ^ 

Yet he continues by mentioning that the achoola can't do It alone. All 



agencies must band together to solve personal and soclaypr^lems. 

Common to all these perspectives are maa)^^wp%ct8 (^j^ches can tie 

Into. Basically community education Involves: ' 

1. citing the nelBds of a community, 

2. discovering the resources in the community, and 

3. using those resources to meet the needs. 

i 

Other cotnmon aspects include: ^ 

1. the use of all institutional and community resources. 

I ■ 

2. the use of available facilities. 



V. 



community involvement , and ^ 
A. programs for all age groups. 

Indeed every community has a school but in most cases, all communities 
have at least one church, most have many. These institutions have plenty of 
space that is usually unused a great deal of the time. They are comprised 
of bodies of believers that should be Involved with and concerned about the 
needs of the community. And as a group, they sponsor or can sponsor programs 
to meet the needs of the community. 

WHAT IS tHE CHRISTIAN RATIONALE FOR INVOl^VEMENT ? 

In the previous section church Involvement was looked at from a community 

education ^j^^ndpolnt. In this section it shall be examined from a Christian 

« 

perspective. 

✓ 

Donald McGavran l^F^^ils article Support the Church for the Good of^ Society 
(1978) talks about how church^ylJave been Involved In helping meet social and 
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coramunlty needs for a long time. He cites ^^^^ples such as the early schools and 
coUeKes on the American frontier, McCavran also describes how churches made 
education available to free slaves since 1B65. Also, through minority 
congregations, churches have been vehicles through which thoughts, views, 
and actions have been expressed. ' 

McCavran argues that where a mission oriented church exists, society 
has been Improved. Because of an active church, Eskimos have stopped killing 
their aged parents, and In Ziare warring has stopped between neighborhood tribes. 
In the article he remarks "...that th6 most potent instrument for social 
advance the world has seen has had God as a standard .... Every great awakening 
of the church has been followed by a great social advance." He also cites 
the example of the great Weslyan revival which solidified church commitments 
toward great reforms such as labor legislation designed to improve conditions 
for the worker- 
Charles Colson, In his article Religion Up and Morality Down (1978), 
states that personal holiness without social holiness Is disobedience to 
Christ's second commandment. He feels that Christians and other groups in 
society are influenced to be God*9 instruments. Colson is concerned that man's 
institutions (i.e» prisons, governments) are incapable of genuine compassion 
and cannot change human hearts, except possibly to further harden them. 
Backing up his feelings, he cites a quote from. Jacques Ellul: 

Governments of the world are creating monolithic technologies 
that are all controlling impersonal goliaths, computer like 
monsters that will devour our identities and personal 
responsibilities. Real problems can't be solved by political 
means, insteacL^^eed the conversion of the citizen on a mucM 
deeper level 6f life itself. / ~ 

To be of help, Colson adds it is essential to have individual 

lnvolv«nent and total commitment, thus meeting society's whole spectrum of 

needs. Believers must genuinely share t;he pain, and live the gospel. 

( - 
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In a Christianity Today Interview, Alfred Whlttaker, President and 

' — — 

Founder of Institute for International Developments Corporation,^ talks about 
how hard It Is to J*ay, "God loves you" tp a starving man. 

He points out that Christy besides preaching, met physical and 
spiritual needs. By living with the poor, and working to change their mentality 
and output, he lived the gospel. 

Reverend Jesse Jackson In another Christianity Today Interview, shared 

his views on church Involvement: 

My religion compels me to be concerned about economics 
and International affairs. I would be violating the 
tenets of my faith If I weren't Involved In helping In 
housing, urban development, HEW, war and peace. How 
can you be a messenger for the creator without a concern 
j for the creation, for our creatures? 

The command of church Involvement comes from Christ himself. It Is 
simply put In John 21:15: "Tend My Lambs". 

As mentioned already, Jesus not only preached and forgave sin, but 
he healed physical apd mental .diseases, and had compassion for the suffering. 

In Luke 4:18; 19 one explanation Is shared: 

"The spirit of the lord Is upon me, because he annolnted 

me to preach the gospel to the poor, he has sent me to 

proclaim release to the captives and recovery of the 

sight to the blind, to set free those who are down 

trodden , to proclaim the favorable year of the lord." (N.A.S.) 

The bible reveals some important instructions to John 13:34;35: 

"A new commandment I give to you that love one another 
ev^n as I have loved you, that you also love one another." 

(New American Standard (N.A.S.) 

And he sets forth the great commission in Matthew 28:19-20: 

"Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
In the name of the father, son, and holy spirit and teaching 
them to observe all that I commanded you." ' (N.A.S.) 

y 
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What can be drawn from these Christian perapectivea la that preaching 
U Juat one aspect of a church's ministry. In line with the community education 
concept of meeting needs. Christians must practice what they preach, by being 
actively concerned about human need and suffering. .Churches muat, as Christ 
commanded, aid in teaching people how create, and participate In a caring 
society. ' 

WHY IS IT IMPORTANT TO COLLABORATE? 
A basic element of the community education concept is the emphasis placed 
on Interagency collaboration and cooperation. As mentioned earlier, schools 
Just can't do it alone. They need the help of many agencies and groups if 
problems are to be solved. Such cooperation is beneficial for many reasons. 
Kaplan and Warden (1978) cite that cooperation: 

1. helps reduce duplication of services, 

2. urges that resources will be used more efficiently, 

3. can result in tax dollars being spent more wisely, 

4. encourages agency staffs to work more harmoniously, 

5. stresses better patterns of communl^cation between the agencies. 
Marvin Weiss (in Kaplan and Warden, 1978) states that cooperation brings 

about : 

1. better services, 

2. less duplication of effort, 

3. expanded use of facilities, 

4. better use of tax dollars, 

5. improved instruction, and * / 

6. expanded programs. 



Another dimension of cooperation la "synergistics". R. Buckmlnls tar Fuller 

coined the term and defines It as follows: 

Synergy means behavior of whole systems unpredlcted by the 
behavior of their parts taken separately. 

Synergy means behavior of Integral aggregate whole system 
unpredl3ted by behaviors of any of their components or 
subassemblies of their components taken separately from 
the whole.. (Kerensky 1976). 

Simply put, It means that the sum Is greater than Its parts. When 
viewing programs In this way, ona looks for the Gestalt, all events and 
experiences that are parts of something larger. Once attempted, dependence 
on the Inter-relat li^g parts becomes crucial. 

All of this has Implications for church Involvement. With the 
realization that school problems are closely related to problems at home and/or 
the community, churches can provide another perspective In the solution of 
these problems. 

Cooperating will definitely help reduce the duplication of programs. 
In Investigating social ministries, so many churches have similar projects such 
as ministry to the poor and elderly. By coming together and collaborating 
Instead of each church spending Its mission dqllars on the same programs , churches 
can branch out and start new programs. As a result, funds are more fully used 
and the community Is served in a better, more varied way. 

WHAT PROBLEMS ARE ASSOCIATED WITH THE CHURCHES INVOLVEMENT? 

While church involvement seems appropriate and necessary for community 
education, there are a few problems. One major one is the evangelism issue. 
Because people feel churches are involved to "preach**, they don't want churches 
to be involved or tend to shy away from any programs they might sponsor. 

One example of some of these feelings was evident in a discussion with 
a community education coordinator in Virginia, in talking with him, he indicated 
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.that he did not want too many ministers to participate. Concerned about the 
church and state issue, he felt that too much participation would bring aBout 
too much "Christian" emphasis. 

In another example, the reformed Church of the Latter Day Saints. has 
put together a program and is having trouble getting participants. Because 
It Is church sponsored, people are shying away, probably because they think 
the church is trying to sell religion. These fears and concerns, in most 
cases, are unwarranted. Being involved in social welfare for evangelistic 
HUike is not the motive of most churches. As mentioned earlier, preaching 
l3 Just one part of the church's ministry. In his article Evangelism or Social 
Justice, Eliminating the Options , Slden (1976) deals with this issue. He 
discusses the importance of "Giving cups of cold water." He shares (as 
mentioned earlier) that Christ's ministry had three main parts: preaching, 
teaching, and healing (helping the suffering). While, social justice is equal 
and an Important part of evangelism, it Is a distinct part of Christ's mission, 

for the relief of those suffering from social Injustice 
for the sake of greater social Justice for saved as well 
as unsaved , " 

Church Involvement in helping meet needs of a community is done for the 
welfare of that community and is done without strings attached . Some may have^ 
ulterior motives, but most do not. 

Another area of concern about church involvement focuses on the conflicts 

of interagency cooperation. Marly articles have been written on this issue. 

One, Interagency Collaboration, The Keystone to Community, Education by George 

Eyster (1975) lists many blockages that are applicable. They include: 

1. passive resistajice from community - For churcheg this i's 
caused by the misunderstanding of its goals; 
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2. or ganizational structure - Churches , depending on the 
dettomlKat Ion , have their own set up. Sorari are Independent, 
others have flexible national organizations, while some 
have very strict structured; 

3. communities resist special programs for special populations ; 

4 . lack of ayareneas of community problems ; and 

5. terrltorlallsm - Agencies don't want to give up their domain 
or turf. 

A third major problem lies with the churches themselves. It Is sad to 
admit, but many do not practice what they preach. For a group that Is supposed 
to love one another, many fall short of the glory of Cod, There can be 
Infighting among specific congregations and hostility between denominations 
because groups may not see eye to eye on their view of God. 

Christians at times can be their own worst enemy. Concern over minor 
matters, such as a greater concern for the carpets of the budding, can hinder 
their mission '^s view. 

Tn the many articles about the problems hindering cooperation, the 
consensus on solutions seem to emphasize: 

1. strong leadership, 

2. understanding of the goals and the positions, of the agencies 
Involved, 

3. making a commitment to work together, 

» 

4. working through constructive organized planning, and 

5. placing the greater emphasis on helping the community. 

By emphasizing these objectives, barriers can be broken on all sides and results 
can be achieved. 

WHAT ROLE CAN CHURCHES PLAY? 
One of the most valuable contributions that churches can make to 
community education la to provide available space during the daytime hours. 
Unlike school buildings, churches have space in their buildings that usually 

6? 
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; la not used during the day. For the community education coordinator looking 
^Tbr facllUliafi for day programs and activities, this can be very handy. 

Another contribution Is that of financial resources. Churches set 
aside many dollars for missions and social needs programs. Being part of a 
community education program, they can help provide the necessary resources for 
specific community programs. 

Church space can be used In a variety of ways: 

1. places where handicapped, senior citizens, and lonely can meet, 

2. day care centers, 
counseling centers, 

space and/or offices for other helping agencies, 
gyms for recreation, 

medical cllncs In poor areas, ^ 
community shelters/disaster relief centers, 

m 

8. place for youth to meet, and 

, 9. alcohol and drug treatment centers. 
And the programs churches offer and can offer are numerous: 

1. friends of the elderly, 

2. meals on wheels, 

3. help the poor with necessary Items, 

4. disaster relief, 

5. provide food, clothes, medical supplies, 

6. provide volunteers for schools, 

7. provide marital counseling, 

8. drug/alcohol awareness counseling 

( 9. teaching family planning/parenting seminars, 

10 J provide remedial teaching programs. 
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12* offer vocational/career counseling, and 
13. provJ.de biblical teaching. 

The above Is Just the beglnnlng>o£ what churches can do and are doings 
All over the country churches are responding to the call iaijd helping the com- 
mimity in some interesting ways. For example, a churci^ In Washington, D,C, 
sponsors t^ hpusing cooperatives for the .poor. 

A group of Christian businessmen, knovm\as the Institute for International 
Development, help alleviate problems of poverty In toreign countries by 
creating Jobs and raising Income, they encourage U.S. business enterprises to 
get involved and agree to train people so th&y can ran the business themselves. 
While this is done overseas, it can teaslly be a program enacted In the * 
United States; 

Dv. Noel Taylor, Mayor of Roanoke, Virginia -^nd Pastor of High Street 
Baptist Church, and a dedicated community educator, hofies one day that^his 
church will have an educational center adjacent to their present building. 
He actively pursues this goal. Keeping in mind the teaching part of the great 
commission, and with no evangeilistic strings attached, he would like to have 
a center where all sorts of remedial and educational subjects ^n be £a\ight, so . 

all members of the community can improve themselves • W 

i ^ ' ' . • / * ^ 

Summary 

The proceeding discussion report has dealt with church involvement. 
Hopefully one can see the importance of its involvement. From the community 
education standpoint, there is a need in local communities to develop meaningful 
programs to address growing feelings of isolation, apathy, and distrust 
(Decker 1976) - To do this, all must work \togetHer for self-improvement and a 
place where people gather to learn to enjoy themselves and be Involved^lh 
community problem solving effort9 (Deckef 1976) • This includes the Involvement 
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of th« church«s. 

From the Christian atandpoinl, it is Important to be missions-oriented. 

In addition to preaching, Jesus had concern for the welfare of others. As he 

/ 

commanded the disciples in John 21:15: "Tend My Lambs", today's churches must 
do likewise. 

Problems exist to be sure. Church involvement is hindered by the 
, public's concern about the evangelistic nature of the church, problems concerning 
cooperation between groups, and internal conflicts and squabbles within 
churches themselves. But it is time to set aside these J^roblems . People aire 

suffering and communities need help. » 
S 

Churches can an^ should play a major role. They have available space, 
financial resources, and concerned members with a wide range of talents and 
resources. If both secular community education groups and Christla^i churches 
are to practice what they preach, the time is^ight to set aside the differences 
and work together. so programs are not duplicated, maximum use is made of the 
available resources, and communities are helped to the best extent possible. 
In doing this, community educV^tion can truly be people helping people . 
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LIFELONG LEARNING: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR MENTALLY RETARTED ADULTS 

Wendy Weinberg 

Intro duc tton 

Lifelong learning In this copnti^, as defined and defended 
in the literature, and as supported by current federal leglslatLon, is 
clearly 'an idea whose time has corae or as cited by Assistant Secretary 
for Education, Health and Welfare, Mary F. Berry, (1977), "the wave 
of the future." \The H.E.W. Lifelong Learning Project according to 
Christofeir (1978), defines lifelong learning as a "terra which refers 
to the process by which individuals continue to develop their lAiowledge, 
skills and interests throughout theHr lifetiraes." Dobbs (1977) sugge^t^'^ 
that the importance of this concept at this time relates first, to the 
fast pac:ed changes in our abciety and the need to assist people In 
keeping up with these changes, and secondly, the increased amount of 
leisure time Americans have and the need to use It creatively ^nd 
productively. And finally, at this tlmfe of great concern for our nation's 
resources, lifelong learning purports to raaxlralze our country's greatest 
natural resource — * peo/^e — who together can provide experiences, to 
assist each citizen In realizing his or her full potential^ by participating 
in and contributing fully to society. 'Writing for the Keilogg Foundation, 
A supporter of lifelong learning^ Lake (1978) no^^es that specific learning 
ne^ds of people occur at,^ dlf f erent stages of human existence and suggests 
an institutional vehicle for maximizing this phenomenon. However, lifelong 
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leiirnlng should nor be misinterpreted to mean lifelong learning schooling, 
Instead, argues Gueulette (197b), schooling should be included in the 
lifelong learning process. 

Doeff (1978) points odt that historically, it was only after 
the 1960 UNESCO world conference in Montreal that adult education was 
regarded as having an independent mission rather than a supplemental 
function^ in the general education of a country.. 

Concurrently, the 1960 census in this country indicated that 

out of an adult population of approximately 99 million, 16,3 million 

had less than an eighth grade education and all^cording to federal 

government definitions were termed functionally illiterate. With this 

information, the United State Congress passed the Adult Basic Education 

Act. Initially this was Title II B of the Economic Opportunity Act of 

19h4 (P.L. 88-452) and was part of the War On Poverty. In 1966 it 

became part of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act administered 

by^H.E.W. and known as The Adult Education Act of 1966. Doeft (1978) 

■ V 

notes that in 1972 the UNESCO world conference in Tokyo generally accepted 
that ^cqnt inuing education was essential and In^^need of* inc reased , 
government support and that adult ^education should be guaranteed, by 
relevant legislation, an Integral and equal positlonjln any state 
education system. In 1976, llfel-ong learning in this country got . 
sufficient support to become law, officially known as Titles 1-B of the 
amendments to' the 1976 Higher Education Act, Public Law 94-482.. Recently, 
Congxess has authorized expenditures of 20 billion dollars for FY 77, 30 
billion for FY 78 and 40 billion for FY 79 (Steward, 1978). Currently, ' 

the office of the Assistant Secretary for Education, H.^.W. , is conducting 

/ 

and funding lifelong learning deflionstra tion projects and research. 
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Willi* It has been only recently that the terra lifelong learning 
has been used In dUcuaalng the needs of raentally retarded adults^ 
this theoretical leap can be made quite readily by docuraentlng another 
growing raoveraent In this country which parallels the lifelong learning 
concern. The idea* of de-ins t i tu t iona liza t ion , or raoving raentally 
retarded adults from Institutions back to their home coraraunltles also was 
horn In the 1960*s and has given rise to a continuum of services not 
previously available to retarded individuals in coramunitles* In 1963, 
the late President Kennedy, concerned with the needs of the rterttally 
retarded, presented information to Congress, which for thl^ first time 
In this century illuminated the fact that there was a "desperate need 
for cororaunity services for the raentally retarded and that the nation 
roust move from the outmoded use of distant custodial Institutions to 
the concept of coraAunity centered agencies." He further stated, "We 
roust act to reduce the persons confined in these institutions; to retain 
in and returi\ to the cororounlty . . . the roentally retarded, and there Co 
restore and revitalize their lives." (Kennedy In Sequal, 1971, p.) That 
^^ame year, Inf luenced. by the President's recommendations. Congress passed 
Public Law 88-156 which provided grants to states for the development 
of comprehensive plans for roental retardation. These plans were to 
supplement and Supplant the tradi t iona 1 *insti tut ions by providing 

0 

comprehensive service networks in each community. Since 1963, much 

■ •« 

federal mortey has funneled down through State Departroents of Mental Health 
i/and Retardation to provide services. To date, most localities have at 
least jpqme services for roentally retarded persons and de-lnstl tutlonalization 
has occurred. The challenges presented to educators in assisting previously 
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luHt 1 tat lona llzed Individuals to ad)u8t to the complexities of society, 
however, have been awesome. 

Considering this new population persons now located In many 
communities, continuing education for a\v peirsons, through a lifetime, 
has direct Implications for the mentally retarded. Furthermore, within 
the mission statements and federal guide lines for lifelong learning 
these implications are documented. 

In Norway, the Norwegian Adult Education Act of 1976 states that 

the major purpose of the act Is to provide a higher degree of equality 

♦ 

and democratization within the population as a whole. Pardoen (1977) notes 
that Paragraph 34 of the act stipulates that matters relating to 
handJLcapped persons should be given specl^al priority. The mission of 
the Adult Basic Educat^S^Act In this country includes enabling adults 
to Improve their basic educatl>an in preparation for occupational training 
and more profitable employment and for becoming more productive and 
responsive citizens. It is interesting to note \hat agencies' which assist 
mentally retarded persons in de-institutionali^ation expound these same, 
goals. Clarke (1977) cites the need to base adult education on adult 
needs and on the basic life-coping skills. Life coping skills are the 
major thrust of educational programs promoting community adjustment for 
mentally retarded ad4lts. LeTarte and Minzey ^1972) refer to the mission 
Statements of community colleges which emphasize the need for curricula 
and programming to be constantly revised and expanded in order to meet 
the changing needs of the <:otnmunity. One of the most notable changes in 
this decade has been the addition of mentally retarded persons to many 
communities. 

i 
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The rationale and critical need for educating mentally retarded 
adults Is documented. However, as it was once thought that this need 
could only be addressed by elaborate special services for the retarded. 
It is now realized that not only can retarded persons be served by 
generic agencies and services, but this mode of service delivery in 
fact facilitates the desirable community adjustment goals of 
normalization and ma Inst reaming (Wolf ensberger, 1969; Gump, 1975). Some 
special features are^equtred to adapt a regular program or service to a 
person with spec la 1 -needs, but these do not differ substantially from 
adaptations the literature suggests for accomodating adult education to 
older adults or other special populations (MacKay and Hinson, 1977). 

In examining the parallel il^velofment of de-institutionalization 
and lifelong learning, some critical questions emerge'. First, what 
is being done in adult education and lifelong learning for mentally 
retarded persons In this country? How can these <^forts be maximized 
by being Incorporated into the lifelong learning movement? What 
coordination and cooperat^lon will this take? And finally, who will be 
responsible for providing for leadership and guidance to initiate this 
course of action? 

WHAT IS BEING DONE IN ADULT EDUCATION 
AND LIFLEONG LEARNING FOR MENTALLY RETARTED CITIZENS IN THIS COUNTRY? 

To fully appreciate what Is being done currently in adult education 
for retarded persons it is necessary to trace some historical developments. 
The first program began in Austin,i^exas in the fall of 1973. This program, 
sponsored by the local Mental Hedlth-Mental Retardation Center with the 
cooperation of the Austin-Travis Association for Retarded Citizens, Is 
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a Community based adult education program serving mentally retarded persona. 
It focuses on teaching practlc^a^l living aklLla netesaary for community 
adjustment. Initially, four classes were offered weekly at the Austin 
ARC, These classes were staffed entirely with volunteer teachers. Recently 
the program employed full time teachers and offered approximately nine 
courses a semester. Another similar program. College of Living, began * 
In 1974 at Metropolitan State College la Denver^ Colorado with the ^ 
cooperation of community agencies and a grant from the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped In the^epar tmen t of Health, Education and Welfare. 
This program, begaln at the Metro campus, and has expanded to twelve 
other colleges In Colorado to date. Based on a university format, classes 
are held on different nights and students enroll as to their Interests. 
Curriculum guides have been developed for each content area and program 
evaluations are conducted, Kreps and Black (1978) suggest that the 
federal funding at Metro College Indicates the federal government's 
cognizance of the need to Include the handlcappejl adult segment of our 
population within the perimeters of the lifelong learning concept. 
Using these two preceding programs as a stimulus and guide. Mental 
Retardation Services, an agency of the Region X Community Mental Health 
and Retardation Services Board began a Night College program In 
Charlottesville, Virginia In the Fall of 1975. This program was developed 
to respond to unmet education, recreation and socialization needs of 
community mentally^ retarded persons- Rather than duplicate efforts of the 
public school system or other existing education systems, this program's 
mission was to fill two gaps left by existing systems. First, Night 
College would re-teach, review and operat lonallze those skills previously 
covered by the public schools skills which adults In the community were 

7? 
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unable to utilize a second part of the rnlnslon waH to teacher concrete 
conirounl ty~orlented skills not taught In the public schools or to teach 
those adults previously institutionalized who had never benefitted from 
formal education. All programming Was designed to maximize these persons' 
Independence, individual potentials and abilities toward community 
adjustment. This program is coordinated carefully with other existing 
comraunltv services and all skills taught at Night College are documented 
through a comprehensive c heck 1 1 s t /cu rr icu lum guide format. Like the other 
programs nationally, both volunteers from the community and university 
practlcum students make up the teaching staff. The University of 
Virginia dontates space, parking and other resources which makes Night 
College a low budget venture. r 

Marked by professionalism, however, aH volunteers are highly 
trained and the staff coordinator Implements the latest education^ 
techniques. In recent ye^rs this program has expanded to include 
special Interest clubs and a cooperative arrangement with the City 
Parks and Recreation Department, where mentally retarded Night College 
students accompanied by trained volunteers take regular Parks and 
Recreation courses,^ 

As Night College In Charlottesville^became a visable and popular 
program, other Night College/or College for Living progams began around 
the state of Virginia. In/alls Church, Northern Virginia Community College 
In conjunction with the Association for Retarded Citizens began a program 
in the Spring of 1977. This program this year, with a grant from the 
State Agency for Title I A, Higher Education Act of 1965 for Community 



Services and Cantinuing Education, has been taken over formally by the 
Corarounlty College itself* Other programs are sponsored by Mental 
Retardation Service, Title XX monies. Developmental Disabilities grants 
and by volunteer board and shared resources. 

Essentially, in the state of Virginia many agenci|^s are grabbing 
money wherever they can. The theoretical and financial foundations under 
conditions such as these create uneasiness and competition. Those 
programs funded directly by a mental retardation agency are threatened - as 
all mental retardation programs are constantly being threatened with loss 
of funds. All grant programs are t Irae- limi ted and the voluntary liaisons 
are even more subject to extinction. These programs have been able to 
provide a needed iervice, to be cost effective, to be highly vlsable and 
to be a positive learning experience for mentally retarded adults as well 
as the corarounlty participants. With one program which began in 1973, there 
now appears tOcSe approximately 25 in the nation. Programs nationally appear 
to differ according to an emphasis on humanism and extra curricular courses 
or an emphasis on high powered accountable teaching and core courses. 
It is notable that ideas and curricula have been exchanged between programs 
and a minimum of re-inventing the wheel has occurred. The most recent 
and successful effort at coordination has been through the State Coordinator 
for the College for Living in Denver, Jan Black. Presently, she is conducting 
the second national workshop for Night Collej^e /College for Living Coordinators. 
In addition, she publishes a monthly newsletter as well as maintains a 
working knowledge of what she calls "the network", or wh^t Is developing 
around the country. Finally, most recent developments include B.E.H. H.E.W. 
funding of the Lifelong Learning Career development Project, a model training 
program for severely handicapped. University of Missouri, Columbia and 
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the submission oj a grant proposal (Spring 1979) by Metro College of 
Living for federal mot^ for national technical assistance to potential 
and existing Colleges for Living. 

GIVEN WllAT IS AVAILABLE NATIONALLY, HOW CAN THESE EFFORTS BE 

f 

MAXIMIZED THROUGH INCORPORATION WITH THE LIFELONG LEARNING CONCEPT? 

I" ^^^SrfBlllhi,^^^® question each identified component of adult 

education whi^^j||^^^ under the umbrella of lifelong learning will be ^ 

Inves'tigaeed . First, Adult Basic Education stated previously, could 

conceivably include mentally retarded persons within their missions. 

The ESEA Amendments of 1967 (PL 90-247) extended Adult Basic Education 

and contained provisions for including private or non-profit agencies* as 

appropriate for the offering of Adult Basic Education programs. Associations 

for Retarded Citizens which have begun J^ight Col lege /College for Living 

programs fit these ABE guidelines. In terras of use of facility and 

maximizing resources this would seem to make sense. Further, if the 

current key issues in ABE are explored, depending on how these are resolved, 

programming for mentally retarded persons could bfe indicated. For example, 

ABE is asking what should be its underlying philosophy or purpose? Should 

the pWlosophy (1964) of basic skills and literacy be retained or might 

* 

this fedei;3l program address more comprehensive needs of adults such as 
those devised by Abraham Maslow ^iphyaiologlcal, safety, love and belonging, 
esteem and self-actualization) or the developmental tasks of adults as 
devised by Robert HavighuVs,t (author's note:. Havighurst being a leader 
In the field of special education)? Additionally, ABE asks: should the 
federal governipent continue to assume primary responsibility as it has since 
1965, or should this responslbi M ty for education? And, in light of the 
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recent federal legislation in Special Education (P.L. 9<>-142), federal 

control would seem to facilitate the inclusion of special populations 

under ABE. Finally, ABE questions Its posture regarding meeting the 

needs of ralnorl ty^^^^roupH and whether It should provide quick and efficient 

response to new ly ' Identlf led groups of adults with atlonal needs . 

Specifically cited here Is the Vietnamese Immigrant. But, Blna and 

Bowling (1976) point out, the Inclusion of the mentally retarded adult 

Is obvious. \^ 

Continuing Education, another component of the adult education 

milieu, might conceivably Include mentally retarded populations In Its 

programming. According to J. Paul Leagans (1978), Coordinator of 

Continuing Education, Cornell, New York, 

We need to recognize that continuing education 
for adults should no longer be viewed as a 
luxury but as a necessary * role for institu- 
tionalized higher education ... In short, 
American higher education needs drastics lly 
to concern itself with the task of helping 
more people understand in a construe tive and 
positve way what is going on in their 
^vlronment and how the qualities of life 
can be optimized* To do this colleges and 
J universities will have to reintroduce masses 

of people into the educational system who are 
now in the "post-school" demographic^ universe. 
Some quite radical departures from tradition- 
oriented, campus-bound, "business as usual'' 
forms of higher educational opportunities 
will have to be provided. 

Community colleges have already begun to see mentally retarded 

persons as part of their service mission as cited earlier, although they 

are using outside fundj.ng to implement Such programs. And Che literature 

further documents this involvement. In discussing this issue with local 

Virginia community college officials the key problem with this move to 
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community rolleges surprisingly is not funding. Funding tlirough state 

community college systems Is alotted throunh courses or course credits. 

Therefore, special courses In basic living skills for men ta 1 ly reta rded 

persons would have to be legitimized. Currently, In order for these 

courses to receive funding it lias to be sliown that tliey lean toward ^ 

college preparation, which clearly they do not. Developmental Studies, 

courses recognized as below college level are offered and funded using 

this toraula Templln (1978) notes tliat an approach of this sort 

suggests a slight departure from strict college courses and perhaps 

a precedent for the future however. In Sweden, tills problem is addressed, 

Alblnson (I97h) describes how the National Swedish Board of Education Is 

attempting to adapt curricula to meet new needa of adults by offering 

what the Board, calls comparable modules, where individuals choose modules 

which best suit their purposes. This specifically Includes handlcappped 

persons. A proponent of the Swedish concept in this country Is George 

Nolf 1 ( 1976) who writes: J 

Many adults with the greatest need are 
the least organized and the least articulate 
In pressing for their needs . • . (therefore) 
competency based credentials should be 
awarded independent ly of the exist! ng 
institutional school structures ... so 
that each citizen may realize his or her 
full potential. 

The final component and notable proponent of the lifelong learning 
concept is the community education movement. '^The prode^s of this movement 
suggests Identifying community needs, by using direct community partlclpat lon^ 
identifying community resources and matching these to best serve people. 
Programs' which fall under community education therefore, take on varying 
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foriils. Under these activities, community education could provide both 
the coordination and service delivery for adult education for the ' , ^ / 
tnentttlly retarded. Weiss (1977) notea that sharing resources, colocation ' ' 
of facilities and use of volunteers are other charac teridtic^ which 
programs for mentally retarded adults and community education share. ' 

Cemipunity education provides an excellent triinsition to the 
next concern^ which' 1^ that of cooperation and coordination. It becomes 
apparent at this^ point iri the discussion that sufficient resources are^ 
available. In fact, the problems might be ^ai there are too many, to 
coordinate th€Wo tb best serve people. Thp problems and complexities of 

coordination are well documented , by theorists, but more Iraportarttly 

'\ ^ * ^ ' ^ . * 

by practitioners in the field. In a 1978 article, Beder coined the term 

* ■ 

"linkages'* as a relationship between one organization and another, t;he 
linkage serves as a conduit. These linkages have two, dimension^, intensity 
referring to amount of resource flow and formality denoting ins titutionallzatl 
of thje relaeiohship. According to Beder (1978), mechanisms for achieving 
linkages Includes detached experts, opinion leaders, voluntary associations, 
common messengers, mass media and f orraat authority and deliegated function. 
Within thes^ linkages, however. Ringers (>977) warn?: "each a*gency faces 
potential los6 oL-turf, potential lo^ ^of pdwer, problems of staff 
willin gnes s to change and potential loss of identity." However, "the 

structure of ^an ^organization may be more crucial for Che successful . v y 

* " . ' ' ' " $, 

Innovation of change than tlje Individuals* attitudes to^irds change," 



finds Cordon Darkewald (1977). He suggests that staff prof esslonaliara ' 
is ropst highjly correlated with change^* Lehman (19751 futther exacerbates 
•this discussion. ' ^ ^ 
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The Btuiiy Qf Intetforgani zat lona 1 relations, 
^ Is then. In the vq^da af an overused almlle, 

aomevhat like iceberg, that la, the publlslied 
* ter la 1§ largely Reflect the vlarfble formal ^ 

arrangeroenta while th** Informal, less vlaable , 
'silent majority' of casea^ remain aubmerged. 

WHO THEN WILL BE RESPONSIBLE FOR API^LYING WHAT WE DO KNOW 
"^N^BOUT INTERAGENCY COLLABORATION TO THIS AREA AND INITIATE A COURSE 

* Of ACTION? 

lAforraal arrangements do exist currently between generic agencies 
. and mental "retardation agencies In serving rfientaUy retarded adults. In 
summary,, some examples of these as cited previou^ Include links between 
community college and mental retardation agencies In Colorado and In 

Northern Virginia. And links between a uAlversity, City Parks and Recreation 

* • *■ ^ ■ ! *- 

Department and a, mental retardation agency as in CharlottesvlUe , Virginia. 
Although these* ■'arrangements are excellent ^xaraplJl^f coordination at 
its. best and indeed speak highly of t^e agencies and infLlvlduals Involved , 
they are not providing an Impact on service delivery beyond their , 

geographic locale. Roland Warren (1972) deacribes„ c^MMktles ' vertical 

* >^E^ ' ^ * 

patterns as its tiesXo the larger aoci-ety. These ^>es are increasingly 

pr^alent today. Vertical patterns are su|)Rottea by bureaucracies and^ ^ 

formal structures, and are supplanting the for^ar horizontal patterns 

which are characterized by symbiotic relationships and informal struoture. . 

With thfs trend ip mind the* challenge posed here is to bring this issue ^ 

to the attention of; thje federal government. The rationale for lifelorig > 

learning and for educating mentally retarded adults exi^ts.^^lH success 

of demonstration projects for teaching pentally retarded adults speak,s 



^'or itst*lf. The. new lifelong lea^iing le«islat lv>n (P.L. 94-\482) has 

been set in root Ion. 

> / ^ / 

The time tj^ily has coroe. What reroalns is thcUmeed for locaX 

, ' r ■ 

practitioners to expand trteir visions, to be willing to step put of 
thijir local service delivery schemata and to risk servit^ the nation 
as a whole. Special' educator^ an'd adult educators must Join hands and 
lelid the way. The federal government will need to provide the impetus 

V ■ * 

for generic agency to Include the mentally retarded person withtn its 
mission. All thut appears left is to choose the building site and begin 
to break grounds *^ 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND MULTICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

Donna Hagar Schoany 



Introduction 



This paper will axanina four quaationa related to both community 
education and multi-cultAiral education. The underlying premiae ia to 
preaent a chaJLlange to community educators to expand their approaches 
and uae their "processes** to develop community education that truly reflects 
their claims to serve '*all Che people** in a democratic way. In a 
mixed ethnic society^ education pr of essionala are grossly lacking in 
preparation, training, awareness, desire, and mission to consider the 
implications of diverse ethilic representation in society and its implicatloaa 
fox education. 

Thie four basic questions, that give riae to eey^ral additional 

related questions, that will be discussed are: 

1. What are the potential linkages, by definition, and/or 
common concema of Community Education and Multi-cultural 
Education? 



It community 



2. With *che aasumption that community involvement is^^eaential 
to both concepts, what doea this involvement mea|^7 

3. How 9re teachers, Che gi^A^' roots of professional eChication, 
to receive training in community education and multi-cultural 
education so that both concepta can be implemented? 

4. Where doea one start or where is the most effective resource 
for Implamantlng conmunlty and/or nultl-^ultural aducatlon? 
This quastlon is dlacussad only through furthar quaatlons. 
Actamptd to Anavar this quaatlon would tfka anothar papar. 
Tha purpoaa of this quaaclon la to furthar cha^langa community 
educators to think about tha araa of multi-cultural aducatlon 
aa it relatas to than and attampt to anawar thaaa questions. 
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Both areas, community education and multicultural education have 
been recognized comparatively recently as focal points of concern in the 
broader field of education. Community Education has been rapidly developing 
from a private foundation supported concept in the 1930's, to an expanded 
V^federally legislative program at present. Concern for raulticultral 
education, first evidenced in the early^civil rights movements, has 
seen rapid growth, and also is reflected with federal legislative support, 
the most significant perhaps being the Ethnic Heritage Studies Act of 1972 
which became Title IX of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Prior to federal support;, many efforts existed hit were not as visible as 
In the mid 1970's. With the recent highlighting of these concepts, many 
writings have produced many definitions. A composite of these definitions 
that suggest relationships or linkages will ^erve as references for each 
component to answer the initial basic question of What are the potential / 
linkages ^nd/oi> concerns between Community Education and Multi-Cultural / 
Educ ation? 

' — ^ V 

Community Education has been defined in marryr ways by many writers, 

but examination of these definitl ons indicates c ommon e lemen t s nec essa ry 

for the concept. Brief definitions consistently refer to ••process": 

(Seay, 197A, p. 11) ••Community education Is the process that achieves a 

balance and a use of all institutional forces in the education of the 

• people - all of the people - of the .c ommunl ty . •• The phrase •'all of the 

people has implications for mu ural consideration,- Are community 

education prorgr^ji^s t^at gitillze this definition concerned with reacljin^ 

••all^^ people reflected in representation from ••alT^ ethnic and socio-economic 

groups participating? ' 

90 . '■ 
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Minzey and LeTarte, 1972 explored the definitions of community 

education to combine the various ingredients and stated: 

Community Education la a philosophical concept which 
serves the entire community by providing for all of the 
educational needs of all of its community members. It 
uses the local school to serve as the catalyst for bringing 
community resources to bear on community problems in an 
effort to develop a positive sense of community, improve 
community living, and develop the community process toward 

the end of self-actualization, (p. 10) / 

Minzey continues to elaborate on the ingredients as well as outline objectives 
f 

and methods for Implementation. Again reference to '*all community members" 
and ''process" are Included but no connection or relation to multi-cultural 
aspects are mentioned. In an enumeration of the objectives of community 
education, Minzey addresses the attempts to identify community problems 
and find solutions Involving the school i>i\^^as8umlng a new, active role in 
social Issues. 

Helmstra (1972, p. 30-31) notes that successful community education 
programs will reflect ttie unique nature of the community served. If 
education truly served the uniqueness of diverse communities theTT^^hnic 
and socio-economic features would be reflect;ed in educational practltzes 
In the schools. A simple example could be seen in the type of programs 
offered In adult education. If in a predominately Spanish speaking 
neighborhood, high school completion was an Identified need that the 
school sought to address afhd all classes were in English only, would this 
truly reflect the need of the community and reflect cultural considerations? 
A sewing cours^ of f ere^ In an area where no one has sewing machines would 
not reflect socio-economic considerations of a parCicular community. Althovigh 
these could be percelVed as an expanded role of the school, has it met any 
really community needs? ' ' 
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Decker, 1972 does not precisely define community edui^atlon but 
alludes to Its use to make education relevant and accountable; also to its 
adaptability and flexibility: ^ 

. . . Instlnsic In the community education philosophy is 
the belief that each program should reflect its specific community, 
and the dynamic and self-renewal processes in the philosophy 
demand that changes and modifications occur as times and problems 
change. Thus, there is diversity in community education programs. 
( p . 2 ) 

This diversity is a part of the strength of the concept. If diversity In 
the concept is stressed, than the inherent potential for addressing 
diversity In communities or neighborhoods remains open and possible. 
Communities are not static and any educational philosophy that Includes 
"community" must remain dynamic and ready to evolve with the community. 

In revTewing these definitions the two elements most relevant to 
nwiltl -cultural education and t^ie ones that will be further developed through 
out this paper are "process" and references to "all" members of communities. 
At first examination community education appears to have the potential of 
being a panacea for all educat ion concerns . This may be the case, however, 
in Its continuing developmental efforts, many factors remain as obstructions 
before it could be offered In this light. One barrier is the evidence of 
truly meeting community needs ihat can be examined in light of ethnic and 
soc io-economic concerns ./ 




When looking at definitions of multi-cultural education and 
attempting to relate them to community education, elements, per se, do not 
surface as succinctly; overlapping needs and approaches that can be examined 
as cbmmon concerns begin to 'emerg^e. 

The. most widely used definition is the AACTE statement entitled 
One Model American" (Journal of Teacher Education): ^ 
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Multicultural education is education which valuea cultural 
pluralism. Multicultural education rejects the view that 
schools should saek to melc away cultural differences or 
that schools merely tolerate cultural pluralism • • * 
Cultural diversity is a valuable resource that should be ^ 
preserved and extended. (p. 264) * ' 4^ 

This statement rejects the "melting pot*' view of America and 
affirms the recognition and acceptance of diverse cultural groups and 
communities. If this is the current focus for education, community education 
has the responsibility to acknowledge and reflect diversity in its 
attempts to influence the educative process. 

A more explicit definition, recognizing what multi-cuJ.tural 

education Is not , is stated by White, 1973: 

The demand for multicultural education should not be 
constructed as a demand for 'separate but equal* educatl^^ 
.but for cultural diversity. Mu Iticul turallsm in education 
rejec ts segregat ion of any kind and Is a means of teaching 
all children to know and respect all Americans rather than 
only some . . . (p. 225) 

To accofhplish the *goal of teaching children to respect "all," education 

of the community^ for understanding, involvement, and support Is implicit. 

Education in this sense means teachings and In the process learning from, 

community members, the saike concepts that are being exposed to the children. 

If students are being taught values in school that are negate^, or not 

supported at home, acceptance will be difficult "Btid a conflict situation 

for the student will result. The emphasis Is on "all" ^ not minority 

or any other special population, a similar element found In community 

education definitions. Carl Grant presents a pertinent Issue In the 

definition of multicultural education^ He recommends "that the term given 

to the educational process In a culturally and socially pluralistic 

society not be called 'multicultural education' because this term implies 
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a narrow, limiting, and Huppleraentary concept and focu^/' The connotation 

of multicultural education U that of an add on "program" often confused 

with ethnic studies or other type? of ''tepee and chitlings** approaches 

to dealing with diversity. Grant's approach suggests a permeation of the 

entire educational process predicated upon the statement: 

Given an understanding of the nature of human differences 
and the realization that Ind Ivlduals approach c oncepts from ^ 
their own perspective, advocates of education that is 
multicultural are consistent in their belief that respect 
for diversity and individual differences Is the central 
Ingredient of the concept, (p. 48) 

As the definition is expanded and explained* the principles reflect the 

necessity for community involvement and participation, education programs ' 

that are rau cu 1 tura 1 must^ by their very nature , ac t ive ly^ ^ 

Individuals of different racial and cultural backgrounds; pat tic ipat ion^ by 

such Individuals is essential. This type of par t ic i pat ion is an excellent 

example of one of community education's basic tenets of aff'ecting K--12 

education process through community participation. 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development in a 

recent publication (Grant, ed . , 1977, p. 3) addressed the Concerns of 

multicultural education. /Rieir int'ferpretatlon of the concept is: 

... a humanistic concept based on the strength of , dlversitjr , human 

rights, social Justice, and alternative life choices for all peop.le," The 

essential^ goals listed include developing interaction of people and 

experiences of diverse cultural gjroups that iSvpositlve and productive. 

This suggests the nee^d to go beyond the walls of a school building to 

effectively implement mutlicultural education. One of the ASCD'a illustrative 

suggestions for application includes , . Inistitjute a system of shared 

goveftiance in the schools, in which mil groups can enter equally In the 
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learning and practlcj of democratic procedures." Governance and shared 
decision-making are crucial concerns in education today .but of particular 
intere;it to those Interes ted in community and multicultural education. 

\ ■ 

J Most definitions of multicultural education share the 

« 

common element of affecting all people in society. To, do this it is 

essential to involve community in the process . Would -it be possible 

to define either community education or multicultural education by 

eliminating either "all" or "process," in the use of the actual work or 

the Inherent iraplftat ions of the words? These words also reflect the 

premise on which this country was founded. If education is the purveyo\;' of 

cultural heritage, ideals, values, and knowledge and is affected by 

social conditions, "influenced by cultural values, the political 

system, the economic order; arnd social stratification," (Clark, 1963, p. 443) 

then conc^p^ts represented in multicultural and community education must 

be addressed. They represent the cutb4"g edge of societa 1' change,. This 

often presents a dilemma: 

Pub^lic schools are frequently torn between two poles. * 
As the purveyor- of the nation's cultural heritage, they' 
are Inevitably conservative but a potential Instrument 
of social betterment, they are uncrer constant pressure to 
improve the soc lety^round them. ^yCobbs, 1977 p. 18) ^^^^ 

Many concerns surround the entire field oV education, the next question 



addresses some of these concerns. 

r - - 

with the as8ump,tlon that community Involveroent is essential to both 

c ' ■ ^' . 

concepts, the second quejstlon is, what does Involveroent mean ? It is 

decisions-making? control? governance? volunteers in the classroom? 

I. 

participation? PTA or 0? sch^jA board? A clear answer Is not to be 
attempted here, rathef the emphasis will be placed on some degree of 
participation in decision making and governance. Partlc ipatlon is often 
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confused with control, a ront rove tH la 1 , polarizing Idea. Control by 

any sln^li^ group doe» not alOiayB reflect meoMng the needs -of a 

representative raajoriry in a local Betting. A shared decialon making 

proceaa through Involving lay citizens In educational matters Is what Is 

advocated here as the most effective way for education of all kinds to 

meet JHie needs of Its constituency. Educators mi>8t share this responsibility 

In in open, non- threa tened manner If they are to avoid community control 

Incidences by Irate c Itl zen , groups as evidenced in the Ocean-Hlll 

Brownsville Experiment. The cr^tlon of this district was an attempt 

to meet demanded participation. However, It was done with mlscommunica t||^n 

with the public In the midst of an existing controversy. (Fantini and 

Clpell, 1969, pp. 442-445) The results of this situation carf be viewed 

as the lack of a planned, developed, on-going, and^organized attempts 

at community Involvement In educational decision making* • / 

ttfucatlonal decision making must be seen as a part of the 

political arena surrounding education. The government structure In ' 

education Is, In most states, a result of non-partisan politics, usually 

controlled by the supper socio-economic strata of A community. Clark 

(1963) cit«?s three reasons for this: 

I) prlviledged social strata need less Inducement to 
bring them to the polls, thus candidates supported by active 
and organized middle-classes fare prepor tionately better; 
2) candidates depend on business organizations and private 
individuals for campaign contributions; and 3) with no g^rty 
distinguishing characteristics, prevoter information is radVe 
important when entering the voting .booth ; (f). .109) 

Since the, means of communicationVarie most often disproportionately 

controlled by the wealthier segments of the population, the poorer strata 
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are disadvantaged. With tl^ type of Inforroatlon, the community educac^jr 

the multicultural educator must work within a political system to 

accomplish their goals. If community education viewed Its position 

as one interacting in a rafcro-polltlcal process toward school governance 

then It would accept the change that "community education can become the 

vehicle for development of a comraualty political sjtructurt to roal^italn 

local Influence in decision-making and making those policies more 

representative of the community." (Hager and Tobias^ 1977). .Only 

through an approach 9uch as thip wili\ multicultural education become 

a teallty. Traditionally, institutions do not respond favorably to 

alternative ft>rms of education, economic reform, and sociarl reform but 

political lnfiy|Wce can protect change. Democratic principles insist 

on power diffuslOT, as lannaccone quoted Bachrach (1967): 

The crucial Issues. of democracy 16 not the composition 
of the elite . . . for the man oii the botton it makes 
little difference whet^ier the command emanated from an elite 
of the rich and wellborn or from an elite of 
workers and farmers. Instead trfe issue is 
whether ^ democracy can diffuse power* suf f l<k.ent ly 
tliroughout all walks of life, a Justifiable feeling that they 
have the power to pa^^tlclpate in decisions whlth affect 
th^selves and the coraJlion * lif e of the community, especially 
the immediate community in which they work and spend most , of 
their working hours and energy, (p. 92) 

In keeping with democratic, principles and politlfikl reality, as.lt relates 

r 

to multicultural education one must accept the realization that it is not 
only ethnic minorities that are being alienated, bureaucrat ized , or 
depersi^naliz'ed by today's society but: 

all of *is are being sized and fftted to st^C^^of specifications' 
that are essentially depersonallz jt^g and destructive to human 
individuality. In a very real sense, member^ of the raajx^rity 
culture or dominant ^segment^of society are Justus invalidated 
. as individuals as are members^of gilnorlty groups an* cultvi^r^e. 
(Grant, 1977, p. 2) 
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The point here ii that In recognizing multicultural e^ducation. 



each person must be accorded respect, regardlesk of the Social, ethnic, 

cultural^ and religious background. This is a. concern for everypne and 

If 

participatory decision making in school governance Is one vehicle to 

4 

ensure this, , ^ ^ • 

A third question arises related to training, h\)w are teachers to 

receive training in community education and multicultural education so that 

both concepts can be implemented ? Teacher preparation (pre) and in-service 
** is an ar^a dealt with widely in multicultui^l (education and only limited 

in community education. . However, both areas are heavily dependent oh teache^rs 
^for effective implementation, but training in either area is not presently 

a requirement tn most state certification mandates* Strides are being 

made to change the present situatJLon based on inc reasin^ evidence that 

these areas are crucial to teacher'' training • 

Communities vary sociologically ,^ economically , and ^ 
culturally. Teachers need to understand the type of community 
in' which the students live if they are to help students in their 
understanding of their environment . • . the community 
should (si^) be involved in dete*rm^ning both what is taught . 
and the method of teaching. The corarnunity should be viewed as ^ 
a resource to the school. ^Hager,' 1977, "p. 3) 
, S 

However, it would appear nalve^ to suggest that teachers will demand or even 
accept ti>tining in either area unless the concept has )been' accepted or 
sanctioned by some other^ group. This , may be part of the challenge to 
community educaVtors to apply their process skills in the larger ^£olitical 
arena of education and influence univetsi ties, and state departments of 
education so that they have a lasting impact oh teacher preparation. 
Most teachers are hesitant to become actively involved in efforts to 
involve community members in their classroom because they had little or 
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training In this area. The pame Is/ true for Implementing mu 1 1 leu 1 turai 
educatl9n, teachers are crucial but lijck training/ This issue' has been 
addressed In several publications related to multi-cultural education. 
One of the most practical approaches utilizing the community is 
dejwonstrated by Arciniega (1977) in the following list of requiremtjnts 

for. an effective teacht*r in multicultural educa^tlon: 

•I 

' I) A recognition of the legitimate role that pa-rents 
have in the educative process. . . 

2) A readiness to participate in a variety of the 
minority community aetivities. 

3) A desire to Involve minority parents and community 
residents in school-community programs. 

4) A knowledge and understanding of the minority comnKinlty 
and its dynamics. 

5) A' recognition that genuine commulilty involvement in 
school related activities can be a positive asset rather 
than a liability. ' . ^ ^ 

6) A willingness to receive guidance and support from members 
of the minority community regarding the special needs of 
their chl Idren. 

7) An organizational facility and skill in sponsoring 
community service projects and programs to benefit the 
target community. 

* ' " ■ i 

8) (In short) a genuine sensitivity to the desires and needs 
of the target rainorify communities which his/her schoOrl 
serves* * 

The word minority could be omitted and the skills required should be ^ 

necessry for every teacher. Further evidence of the concern for multicultural 

education is reflected in the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 

Education's (NCATE) rec enV ly. adopted standard on Multicultural Education: 

(2.1.1 and 6.3 Long Range Planning) ' _ * 
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Standard (2.1.1) the institution gives evidence of 
planning for multicultural education in its teacher education 
civtrlcula including both the general and prof essional studies 
cbmponent (p. 4). 

. . The institutional coraraunity will particiate in 
conducting such studies and in projecting plans for 
the long-range development of teacher education. In addition . 
the long-range plan of the institution reflects a coramltraent 
to multicultural education STANDARD: (6.3) The Institution 
had plans for the long-range development of teacher education; 
these plans are part of a design for total Institutional 
development^ (p. H)*^- 

To effectively Implement this standard Iti teacher preparation, 
universities must involve the larger community of which it is a part, 
realizing that the community has something of value to contribute. 
Tyson (1973) cites fourteen jrecomraendat ions that, if Implemented, will 
have some positive effect on the ability of the university and the 
coraraunity ^to create the conditions undeY which a culturally pluralistic 
society can evolve. For example: ^ 

•The unlvf rsity^should be a source of technical assistance 
that enables the community to develop the methodology and 
techniques to Institutionalize its knowledge and capabilities 
of a marketable community. 

The community must organize and structure Itself so that its 
pu^Tfcs can make a positive contribution to the community's 
dialogue with educational institutions concerning -goals and 
objectives. \ 

Communities should negotiate the inclusion of their 
existence and activity as an essential part of the educational^ 
process. , • S ^ 

This type of interaction wit'h the community Is not presently 
included in the reorganization of most universities. However, if they 
are to meet the NCATE standard, respond to the needs of society, become 
accountable, ani effectively prepare teachers -for a pluralistic society, ^ 
then they must explore alternatives, such as these, to their present methods. 
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The results of universities falling to meet the needs of their 

community can be exemplified by a situation that aroae In Ann Arbor, 

Michigan. The school district was deeply concerned about the ability of 

teachers to respond to raultl-ethnlc curriculum needs. After a study of' 

the situation by teachers, parents, administrators, and community resident^, 

the following statement was adopted by the Board of Education: 

Beginning In the 1972-73 school year, no student 
teacher shall be accepted by the Ann Arbor Schools unless 
he can demonstrate attitudes necessary to support and create 
the raultl-ethnlc curriculum. Each such student teacher must 
provide a document or transcript* which reflects training In 
or evidence of substantive understanding of the multl-ethnlc 
or minority experience. (Baker, 1976, p. 2), 

The University of Mlchlgjan School of Education has no evidence of 
multl-ethnlc /cultural education In the formal curriculum but did have 
approximately one thousand students who had to meet this requirement In 
less than six months. 'A temporary arrangement for the current school year 
was negotiated with a workshop format being an acceptably Interim approach. 
The School of Education then seriously planned and adopted specific 
multicultural objectives In their curriculum for preparing teachers. 

The abov^ example Is used to provide further rationale for the 
critical necessity of universities attending seriously to both mult IculturlTl 
education and coiftmunl*ty^ education. 

The final questljpn is w here does one start .or where is the most 

effective tesource for implementing community and/or multicultural leducation? 
_ — . : . 1 ^ 

Is It federal mandates? The iederal government* has been historically, more 

I 4 

responsive to raeetljig societies' changing educational needs. . They are not 



subject to local political pressures or the web of bureaucratic structures 
locally. If the responsibj^lity is l^ft to the federal government, is this in 



keeping with the tenets of community education and local Involvement in 
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educational decision making? How does one Initiate convergence of two 

trends In education that have begun and depend on opposltve forces; 

community education focuses on local problems. Involvement and political 

Structures, multi-cultural education la embedded In "aoclety-at-large" , <• 

concerns and federally Imposed? 

Should the Impetus be at the grasa roots level? Can comrountty 

members Influence education when teachers have not been trained, or prepared 

In theses areas? ^an community members organize themselves enough to Impact 

the stole university to make It responsive to their needs? Schools are 

naturally resistant to change or Innovation, What Is the best way to 

overcome this? | 

Should teachers take the Initiative and demand training In these 

« 

areas from th^ school district (In-service) and/or the university (pre- ' 
seWlce) (assuming the vague possibility)? Or should they organize and 

attempt Implementation with community support and Involvement? Should, " /I 

/ ' . . i 

they begin with curriculum revision and student oriented approaches? 

Would the university be able to Influence state credentlally 

procedures to affect requirements In these areas? Or should the state, 

supposedly b^ responsible for education, require unlvet^sl ties to Include 

these requirements? dr Is a national association the logical one to 

/ 

affect both? Can universities work with local school districts and 
communities collaboratively to implement change? 

The answers to these questions are not presently clear. Any of 
the above iHentidned grou|^s may prove to be the most effective change 
agent. The n^ar fatut^ shoulcf^produce evidence of the most workable 
solution. 

] 
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More questions are raised when both concept^ are considered. , 
Is multicultural education dependent on coimnunlty education or vie* versa? ' 
To what extent. If any, do the two areas need to Interrelate to be 
successful? Is coininunlty Involvement In education without regard for 
soclo-economlc/ethnic conslderat'lon satisfactory for either concept? 
How does one >ylnvQlve community In educational decision-making ensuring 
representation from all strata to ensure meeting unique c6mraunlty needs? 
Are different Involvement strategies and techniques necessary -to Involve 
minority community members than the* majority? If so, what are they? 

The answers to these questions will only be found through further 
research and experimentation both of which are essential In ^Klucatlon today. 

This further examination may find the two areas, at thl^B point 
In time, are not ready to collaborate or cooperate. New programs or 
concepts usually begin with an Isolationist approach until they "get their 
act together." This may be the state oQ the art for the present and the 
near fujiure; It Is the hope of this author th^t If we are still Isolated, 
In either field, that the challenge to broaden our horizons and Initiate 
progress toward collaboration will be accepted by professionals In community 
and multi-cultural education. ^ 

t 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN THE K-12 PROGRAM 



Madonna Pettit 



Introduc t Ion 



Conmiunlty educatlon---raany things to many people. What Is It? 

♦ 

That depends on who you ask* BaslcaTly, the writer believes Community 
education Is a philosophy with many components. One component which the ^ 
writer believes could have the greatest long-range affect on the community 
and Its citizens, yet the component which seems to be the most difficult 
to develop. Is the K-12 program. 

Tha writer believes the K-12 component should; (4) Identify 
educational needs of students as well as the community and respond to those 
needs; (b) should utilize the community as ^ educational resource laboratory 
as well as be an educational resource "^to the community, and (c) give consideration 
to recent research findings about learning and Its environmental Influences, 

The philosophy of Individual teachers should be congruent with ^the 
school system's overall philosophy which should In turn reflect the attitudes, 
feelings, wants, needs, ar^ desires of the citizens of the Community. 

Schools and communities are dynamic entitles which must adjust to 

) ■ 

each other In order to make meaningful progress In solving educational 
problems. To achieve quality education for all, both must be prepared to 
grow and change. (Deshler & Erllch, 1972). 



IS COMMUNITY EDUCATOIN, AS IT RELATES TO THE K-12 
CURRICULUM, REALLY A NEW CONCEPT? 

Although the terra community education is new anJ'^unf amlllar to 

♦ 

many, the philosophy of^he K-12 component has surfaced many times through 
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the years as educators have attempted to make learning more practical,. As 
early as the 13th Century, a movement referred to as "educational realism" 
wa^ takinjj place in France. The movement emphasized that the curriculum 
be concerned with vital life needs of individuiils and society.. 
Furthermore, experience with concrete CTPkngs and with social problema were 
thought to be a major meUiod of learning.V In the 18th Century, Jean Jacque 
Rousseau advocated the lif e-ceri(ered curriculum was essential for individuals 
to be functioning, contributing members of society. Herbert Spencer, an 
English philosopher, believed the purpose of the central cyrrlculum of 
education was to prepaid individuals for complete livinp. (Olsen & Clark, 1977) 
^ In America in 1899, John Dewey's School and Society stressed the 

responsibility of the schools to improve community as well as to educate the 
child. In I9l\, the National Society for the Study of Education identified 
one aspect of success as bringing the school in touch with the community 
at as many points as possible by having the school relate itself to some 
form of helpful work that may be appreciated by the community. (Olsen & 

4 

Clark, V^ll^ 

Tlie list goe^ on. Studies have- been made; proclamations have been 
made that, schools should interact with the community, that educators need 
to avail themselves of resources in the.comipunlty in order to fulfill the 
purpose and goal of education.* Even the NEA, in their Sevefi Cardinal Principles 
(1918), stated that schools do not exist to teach subject matter as such, * 
but instead should teach, ab^ut tjie problems of Uarning to live successful-, 
wholesome, and creative lives. (Olsen & Clark, 1977). 

To define the K-12 component would set boundaries. In community 
education there are no boundaries, no guidelines to b^ worked within. 
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only idtas and concepts which serve as^tools in developing Individual 
philosophies. How community education irtpacts K-12 will be as different 
as the; number of comrounitiea and ^he individuals involved in the process. 

earning may be seen as Lessinger (1978) sees it — a kaleidoscope 
of experiences formed around training, educative, and celebratlve experiences — 
a move away from inst itud ionaliared education toward free-flowing patticlpation. 
It may also be seen as a new form of education, an added dimension to the 
present system that can be implemented by using the process used to implement 
all components of Community Edpcation (Warden, 1978). Olsen (1978) advocates 
changing the curriculum by dropping the "traditional core program and replacing 
it with a life-centered curriculum which would require one to two thirds 
of the student's time and the remainder could be spent in worK, work 
experiences, field trips, or related activities. 

Among community educators themselves there are differences of 
opinion as to th^ degree of change which should tl^ke place. I would think 
that somewhere between the traditional curr]^culum and Olson's life-centered 
curriculum, a comfortable balance could be reached that would address the 
needs of all concerned. 

IS THE PRESENT TRADITIONAL CURRICULUM ADEQUATE? ^ 

Education Isvgoing on all around us. Schools are open. Students 
must attend until age 16. 50% of all high school students continue some 
form of higher education. But does it meet the needs of those Involved 
In the system? . 

V ' 

To 'those whb perceive education as the K-^12 curriculum in the 
2x4 x 6 X 9 concept (Olson, 1978), the answer may be yes. To those who 
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see education as a life-long p.rocess encompassing community involvement and 
learning, it^clearly is not. 

Community education advocates that learning is a life-long process 
and that the cyrrlculura of the schools should address the past for 



irspectlve and insight in order that students will be Able to deal with 
le present and prepare for the future. It should be JLivirtg and learning \ 



pel 

the present and prepare for the future. It should be giving a^r 

in the home, the school and the outside- world. Community educators recogniae 

1 

that the traditional high school curriculum is not for everyone, that it is 
not a *'cure-all'\ and everyone doesn't need it — at least 'not in its present 
form;"*" y ' 

Changes are taking ^lace, attempts to^/lrftprove the educational system 
are being made. As change occurs, the government has responded with 
legislation and appropriations for the new directions of ed^ation. In the 
1950!s and 60's federal legislation allocated funds to strengthen science 
and math programs. In the 1970^, the emphasis has been on career and 
vocational education — recognitihp that there is a need for skill development 
at the high school level. Funds have also been appropriated to develop 
community education. Resources ''needed to accomplish these changes? Money, 
Community educators advocate that one of the greatest resources to educators 
has yet to be' tapped — the community, something you can't put a price on. 

Education should be learning from experiences and being able to use 
those experiences as tools to develop skills for learning and problems solvini 
through life. Learning should be transf errable . The community is and should 
be u^d as a laboratory for learning. (Olson, 1978). 

Society is always changing, as is business, industry, technology 
and life styles, and problems surface as these changes occur. Curriculums 



\ 

can respond to vocational and career training by offering subjects which 
allow students , an opportunity to develop specific skills. But in the 
writer's opinion there are many more needs of students wliicTT cantiot be met 
by sjlmply ^adding another course to school programs* Education has not 
dealt with students themselves, as individuals, byxat tempt ing to 
relate their le^ni^ig in school to every day life. 

The traditional schooj curriculum is designed to measure cognitive 
learning. Students who develop ^c-cgnttive skills early experience success 
in school 3nd excel. Students who don't are left out, get left behind, 

/ ■ 

are unabl^ to succeed. Failure brfeeds failure Jwst as easily as success 
breeds success. To limit the curriculum and its design is to discount 
other learning that is not as easily measured. 

In a survey of teachers, conducted in 1972, 54 percent reported 
student disruption In their c lassrooni ^to b^ a problem of moderate to 

{ 

critical propesnity, violence and vandalism In the schools is on the rise, 
which directly affects education; and th^ high school drop-out ^tes increased 
by 11.7 percent from 1970-1973, (Senate Subcommittee, 1975), 

The Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency conducted 
an intensive investigation of school violence and vandalism to identify some 
source of the^roblems ^lld to suggest ways educators could deal with them. 
Through the Subcommittee hearings.it was evident that three areas which have 
a significant effect cn problems in school are: (a) problems involving 
home environment, *(b) severe unemployment ^mong young people, and (c) lack of 
adequate recreational activities. From 196A-1977 juvenile crime in America 
has increased 246,5 percent; crime against property by youth has gone up 
104*6 percent; 50 percent of all violent crime and 80 percent of all property 
crime are being committed by persons under 35 years of age. (Senate- Subcommi tt 
1977), 
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It would be uiyre^listic to think the schools were the sole cause 
of the problem or that they could solve all the problems. But schools 
can cont r t6\^<rTe to the solution by formulating programs and policlen that 
can deal effec tlvely •with these conditions. Truancy, suspension, and 
expulsion are on the Increase — get the kids out of t;he school If they cause 
problems. Unfortunately, th^^a not a solution to tl^e^prob lems that exist 
In schools, at least not a' long-range solution. Studies have shown tnuch 
of the violence and vandalism Is caused by Intruders. Often students 
who have been suspended, expelled, or skipped school for the day return 
to cause problems. It's hot enough to deal with the Immediate problem 
In the classroom; educators must first understand whdt the real problem is 
and why It exists. Are students bored, unmotivated, not stimulated, find 
the subject matter Irrelevant? If so, why? And isn't that the , real problem? 
I Attempts are being made to break away from the traditional academic 

4 « 

programs. The alternative education Movement; which »has grown since the 
mid-sixties to over 5,000 schools, recognizes that the traditional academic 
model does not meet all students' needs and aspirations. It recognizes 
that students find the traditional approach to learning unrewarding and 
frustrating; and that by providing a moVe personal and meaningful learning 
environment, s^tudents become mote inVolvecl, feel less a lienate^ and 
frustrated — which is so often found to be the root of many educational 
problems. In the alternaOlve 3ch6ol program, students and parents participate 
in the design and Implementation of acitvlties and go1|ls. With this approach, 
students can identify with and take responsibility for their own programs. 
Directors of these schools report less truancy, leas vandalism, fewer 
discipline problems and less absenteeism. 
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Many of the concepts <irf conwnunlty education ex/iat in the Tech 
^ program, originally begun at Arsenal Technical High School in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The essence of the prograro is a coordinated management approach 
to the delivery of a variety of services to young people. The Tech 300 
program integrates the traditional school curriculum with many social 
services — drug abuse education, health c^nseling, ^nd others which are 
designed to respond to students' n'e^ds. The program has^found the 
participating students improved academically, attendance was better, and k 
they had a better feeling about the school. 
' Another comralinlty In San Jose, California, which had been experiencing 

' serious problems with violence and vandalism. Implemented a program based 
on the community education concepts. Results? Schoo^.-communl ty relations 
improved, respect and loyalty of the student body was greater ,^-ave rage 
grades and attendance Improved, and the number of discipline referrals 

desc reased • v ^ * 

/' 

These' schools have opened their doors to their coraitounity and the 
results are what community educators expect. In these changing times, NO, 
t^ traditional curriculum Is no longer adecjuate. 

WHY HAVE COMMUNITIES WHO HAVE COMMUNITY EDUCATION NOT - 
EXTENDED THE CONCEPT INTO THE K-I2 PROGRAM? 

Some considerations might be (a) traditionally, schools have been 
isolated — only in the past few year^i have educators been challenged; 
(b) schools look In, not out. They are concerned with curriculiim to be 
learned in the school rather than with the child learning it;, (c) too much 
emphasis has been on the role* of 'Che school in the child's education rather 
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than seeing home and community as havliig significant Impact. (Melby, 1978^1 

Other reasons* rofght be that (a) schools have failed to include 
as part of their community educatloA philosophy, the maximum utilization 
of human, physical, and financial resources to pro\n.de learning experienced; 
(b) there Is a lack of active comtou^lty education leadership in that community 
educators' roles are not such that they can facilitate and assist other 

V 

education leaders and administrators toward an operational philosophy of 

community education. Leaders need to organize and Implement their 

« 

instructional program and be responsibly faculty members for comi\iunlty--centered 
learning experiences; (c) the pres«*^t organizatd^onal and administrative 
models for community education separate community education coordinators 
from scholJi administrators — they're Just an extension of the present program. 
(Clark, 1978). ' . 

In the writer's recent experience, (having talked with numerous 
State Departments and University Certters who provide training and technical 
assistance to communities who implement the Community Education concept) 
the least developed component is the K-12 program. It was also noted that 
95% of the Community Education communities have. the support of the school 
board, the superintendent, and the V^^incipals , and generally have a 
coordinator system-wide or assigned to individual buildings. It would 
appear that the systems invqlved have either not incorporated the K-12 
program into their, philosophy or the Iftdlvldual schools' attd teachers' 
« philosophies , goals and objectives are not congruent with the system's. 

To adopt t-he philosophy that community educators advocate is to 
change, and change is difficulty. It involves risk. To accept new ideas, 
to share class Experiences with others, teachers give up something; and. 
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unlike t!^ shared qpace toncept, they don't gt>C so'taethlnR tangible In return. 
Teachers give up power, control, and are more j^ulnerable to criticism 
because they are more visible. To irapleraent the concept would require 
more teacher tlrae fo|^ planning, and In raany cases require Tis^chers to 
facilitate activities which they have not. been trained for. 

Innovations and ia^w Ideas- need to be coordinated, planned, and 
developed over a period of tlrae. The effects will not necessarily be 
measurable and the success may not corae overnight. Teachers need time 
for training and reconditioning. To adopt an Innovative Idea without dealing 
with the style of teaching Is unsound strategy. |^ 
\^ There Is little doubt that In order to overcome this barrier and 

get teachers Involved In theVocess, we must gain ^eraot lonal and psychological 
commitment; and teachers need tlrae and training to be able to effectively and 
successfully Iraplement the change. 

WHAT DOES THE COMMUNITY-CENTERED /LIFE-CENTERED ^ 
CURRICULUM liAVE TO OFFER? 



The coraraunlty-centered/llf e-centered cyrrlculura Is an attempt to 
narrow the gap between the school and the real world. '' It Identifies 
Interdependence of life In an attempt to Inspire In students positive 
attitude's, humanistic ideals J respect for othfers, and understaadlng of 
Individual val-ues to society. (Schofleld, 1975) It Is . recognizing the 
need for b^^lc skills, but addressing these needs through creative and 
innovative methods of raotivatlon. (Schdfleld, 1978). Coraraunlty-centered/ 
life-centered curriculum Identifies basic skills beyond the traditional 
3 R's. It also eneorapasses responsibility, Inte'grlty, and compassion 
Just^M basic to successful and productive living. (Watson, 1978). 
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Coraim3bnlty-centered/llf e-centered curriculum call% for involving 
the coroniunlty In education — bringing the coinrounlCy Into the classroom as 

» 

parent volunteers, representatives of business and Industry, agencies of 
the community' as well as letting the "^students out to see the real world* ^ i 
' To make learning practiNcal Is to involve students in identifying 

relevant aspects of subjects and how the subjects relate ^o them; t,o involve 

them indecision making is an attempt to combat the lack o^motivatlon that 

4 ^ ^ 

is so prevalent in schools today. Students* scores on standardized testes 

continue to fall--not necessarily an indication of ability, bui| possibly 
an indication of lack of interests. / 

The writer beHeves teacher training/reconditioning is a vital 
elemtnt if conuwrTrlty education is going to impact the tradtional curriculum. 
If teachers will only open their classroom doors, the whole educational 
process tan be more rewardi\ig and learning can be greatly enhanced by the 
wealth of resources that lie outside the school walls. 

In a corarauni ty-centered classroom setting in Florida, nine and 
ten year old students jfarticipated in a work experience progray utilizing 
community resources outside the classroom.'^ It was found that the students 
who performed in th|e program actually did better on sta-xida^ized tests 
than those who did not. Comparisons were also made examining differences" 
in language arts achievement between low-participation and high-participatlion 
students. The mean change for high community involved students was 2 •563 gi^de 



equivalences, while the mean change for the low community involved was only 

0.900. * * 

Forty years ago the Eight Year Study, conducted by the Progressive 

\ 

Education Association measured the abillby of students of progressive schools 
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to succeed In^ collegia Those students lacked the sixteen Carnegie units 

and Instead had been in a high 8choo^l program which was centered around 

student interests. The findings were impressive: (a) they were not handicapped 

in their college wprk, (b) they were Just as ready to accept the responsibilities 

of college study, (c) their achievement In college was distinc t ly higher 

than students Of equal ability with whoi<^ they were compared. (Olsen, 1972). 

\ 

These data support what community education's K-12 component Is all ab(iut — 

* *•» 

education beyond the 2x4x6x9 concept . 

Wliere can we go from here? We've Iditfntlfled prS^leras, proposed 

/ - 

solutions, are aware of barriers to change and partially understand them. 
Can we go one step further and develop a process and training programs for 

practical application of the concept? After all, to adopt an innovative 

u \ 
idea without dealing pit\\ the style of teaching is not dealing with the 

quality of learning. 
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CERTIFICATION: AN ISSUE OF CONCERN 
Nick Gianourakos 

Introduction p V 

Ensuring the quality of ^rof essionalization is a critical concern 
in any field. ^Aroong the various methods "o^ "quality control" are ^ncluded: 
rri^gistration of members by professional organizations, the issuance of 
professional licenses, and certification, to mention a few. ^ 

•rhe certification issue is becoming a widely djebated consideration 
in many fields. Community education Is no exception. Primary emphasis has 
focused, however^ on a discussion of the j^tentia^ ^advantages and disadvantages 
inherent in re^irin^ certification for coramuni/:y education personnels 
(Anderson ai\d Terrell 1975, Olsen 1978, Weaver 1978) 

As a result, the focus of the present inquiry is not to debate the 
certification issue. Rather, the paper is addressed to the reader who has 
made, or is leaning toward t\e decision of opting for, the certification 
route. For present purposes certification will be defined as the process 
of legal sanctions enabling individuals with^ proper credentials tp practice 
a specific profession (UCEA Report, 1973). 

r 

The major portion of the papet addresses four (A) questions which 
should be studied by those interejafced in establishing certification 
requirements for the field. The purpose is not to prescribe ^Solutions i 
to the question, but to aid the reader in further developing and explaining 
his/her position, and in identifying behaviors ayd actions based on the 
position taken. 

Us 
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In this light, the Individual not supporting cert if icatlo?! might 
likewise find the inquiry valuable; since, before one can unequivocab ly make 
an Informed decisllon on the certif icat ionUaaue , recognition of critical ^ 
questions, and the development of regportses (even though divergent) seems 
necessary. * • 

y Althoggh m^V non school-based models of community education have ♦ 
been deve'loped, and are still emerging, the majority of community education 
efforts are st i 1 1 'centered In the public schools. Ac(^«»jrdingly , the presentjl^ ' 
discussion will be limited In scope to the school based mo<^el, although 
future^ efforts should focus on non school based models as well. 

RATIONALE FOR THE STUDY 



4 



In 1935 C,S. Mott, at the urging of Frank Manley, provided funds 
to hire six (6) Individuals to open the' schopls of Flint. Michigan in the 
evening. Since then, the field of community education has grown at a 
phenomenal rate. A study conducted by the Mott Foundation (Kelly, 1975), 
Identified two thousand six hundred forty--seven (2647) community school 
directors and three hundred eighty nine (389) system-wide coordinators in 
eight hundred fifty school districts throughout the country. 

With such rapid growth in so short a per^o^ of time, the provision of 
competently trained personnel has-been difficult. A« accelerated growth 
in the number of community education practitioners is also predicted. With 
both State and Federal governments preparing to c6mmi t funds to community 
education, the number of practitioners will increase sfgnlf icantly . 

More specifically, th^ state of Virgijila Board of Education is 
studying a proposal which, if adopted and funded, will create two hundred (200) 

s 
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new positions for community education practitiorifers over a fi-yj^ year period. 
This is only one example of many states* efforts. 

At t)\e Federal level President Carter, on November 1, 1978' si-gned 

CD 

the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (EStlA), Title VIII of whigh 

4 

deals with connminity education. Known as the "Coraraunity Schools and 
Comprehensive Community Education Act of 197*8/' the new' law authorizes 
$479,000,000 over a five year period to support community education. Of 
this total, $120,000,000 can be provided to local education agencies, the 
majority of which, in all probability, will be used to hir^ personnel who will 
implement the concept. 

Such a large influx of indiVidufi^ls into the field in such a brief 
period of time necessitates the provision of meaningful training and a 
process to insure some type of quality control. Certification, the 
focal point of the present inquiry, is one such alternative. ^ 

Moreover, interest in addressing the certification issue has been f 
expressed among community education practitioners themselves- Efforts 
are being made by community educators In the states of West Virginia, 
Michigan, Oregon, and Minnesota to determine whether support for a process 
of certification is advisable; and if so,Vhow such a process might be 
accomplished. In addition, the National . Community Education Association 
(NCEA) has recently appointed a standing committee to study the certification 
issue and report baek to its membership. 

CONSIDERATIONS IN DEVELOPING A CERTIFICATION PROCESS 

As indicated, the body of the present inquiry will focus on four (A) 
questions which must be addressed by those individuals involved in developing 
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a certification process for c.omrounity education personnel. Further, the 
reader wiU recall that the discu8six>n is not an attempt to provide answers, 
but to assist the reader in formulating his/her ovm response and, consequently, 
a relatcd^ course of actior^. A variety of other questions must be addressed 
as well; however, time ^an4 space constraints' preclude a more comprehensive 
treatment at this time. ^ 

KEY QUESTIONS 

^ SHOULD CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS BE BASED ON THE 
COMPLETION OF SPECIFIC TRAINING OR COMPETENCY BASED? 

One need only briefly scan the certification manuals of state 
departments of education* to realize that, in the majority of states, 
certification requirements are based upon completed training, rather 
than upon identified competencies. Several reasons for this can be 
advanced. First, state departments of education have felt it more efficient 
to identify institutions of higher education which provide training and 
certify those individi^^ls completing degree programs, or to identify specific 
courses offered by those institutions (Jones, 1978). Second, in the field 
of education there has been no comiiion consensus as to the competencies required 
by individuals functioning in specific positions, as there has been' in the 
medical and legal professions (Glickman & Esposito, 1979). 

Several drawbacks to certification based on completed training are 
evident as well. The same course taught at different insitutions, or 
even at the same institution by different instructors, varies greatly in 
content, teaching strategies, and requirements. It is difficult, therefore, 
to determine what completion of a specl-flc course actually represetits. 



Additionally, institutions of higher education are not noted for adapClng 
their course work to meet c||inge3 in the field (Glickman & Espoaitt^, 1979).- 
Finally, \he specific content for skills taught are determined primarily 
by one person, the instructor, rather than by a board base of individuals. 

Certification based upon competency offers several advantages. 
Research has been undertaken to identify skills posjgssed by successful 
community education coordinators (Kllmlnskl , 1974; Nlles,-1974; Rohrer, 
1975). If such skills can be collaborated and incorporated into ctJurse 
designed for training conraiunitiy education personnel, individuals entering 
the field should prove to be more qualified. Also, if employers can determin 

t 

the competencies possessed by applicants, the selection process should be 

significantly improved. 

Several drawbacks to competency-based certification exist as well. 
Studies (Berridge, 1969; Cole, 1975) indicate that competencies required 
by successful community education coordinators depend upon a variety of 
factors. As a result, a ULst of competencies which might be appropriate 
in all situations are difficult to identify. Furthermore, farctors others 
than competencies (e.g. personality) have a significant effect on the success 
of coordinators. Therefore, mere-ly identifying and developing competencies 
does not ensure success. » 

SHOULD INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING CERTIFICATION IN SCHOOL-BASED MODELS 

POSSESS A BACKGROUND IN EDUCATION ? 

Since the focus of the present paper i^ limited' to school-based 
models, and the majority ofcommunity education effor^ are s&hool -based , 
the importance of this question is self-evident. , 

Proponents, that is those who feel that a backgr^nd in education 
is crucial, cite several reasons for their position. First, the ability 

too 
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of personnel to work closely with existing school staff ts stressed as 
vital. Accordingly, a background in education facilitates this endeavor. 
Further, In the face trl*^dec lining enrollments many districts are compelled 
to develop Reducatlons^ in Force (RIF) policy. Bringing in an individual 
without a background in^ education could cause resentment among th^e staff. 
Moreover, proponents feel that in order to operate successfully community 
education personnel must be familiar with the operation of th^ school,^ 
a feat which can only be accomplished through proper training and experience " 

V 

in the field of education. 

^ Encouraging the influx of individuals without a background in education 
offers several advantages as well. First, it provides an opportunity for 
indivldualj|> with dif f erent backgroupd and perception to view the situation 
and present creative new solutions. Second, citizens and agencies in the 
comm||nity are made aware that the schools are broadening their focus.' - 

An alternative pathway, tftat of interdisciplinary certification, has 
been advanced by several authors (Anderson & Terrell, 1975; Nance, 1975). 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 
IN THE CERTIFICATION PROCESS? 

Individuals concerned with the certif ication. process identify 

four (A) p^condtions which myst be met before certification is advisable 

or practical for a. field. 

' 1. A unique set of skills required of practitioners (Jones, 1^78; 
Sandberg & Weaver, 1977) i 

2. A discrete body of knowledge (Jones, 1978) i 

3. Job descriptions for each position (Jones, 1978) 

Institutions to provide training (Joned, 1978; Sandberg & Weaver, 
1977). 
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Each of the preconditions can be addressed by university centers 
for community education. The fir;it two are proba)>ly the most critical^ 

yet the most difficult to execute.^ 

* * 

University centers have already made strides in Identifying the 
unique set of skills which might be required of community education 
prac titioners (Nance; 1975; Watt & Lisisich, 1975; Johnson, 1975). Although 
the results have yielded some common elements, a good many distinct 
renditions have surfaced. A collective effort seems imperative in order 
to arrive at an agreed-upon nucleus, ^t least, of competencies. 

Being a relativ^Yy new field, community education has difficulty 
identifying a discrete body of knowledge. A standard 4^^^^^^^^^ 
community education and an identification of its components is still not 
possible. University centers for community education can be instrumental 
irf developing this body of knowledge as well as in identify.ln^ the skills 
required by communicy education practitioners. 

WHO SHOULD BE INVOLVED IN ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAflTlNG 
. CERTIFIGATION REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION . 

PRACTITIONERS? J 

J ■ . 

Education in the United States is a responsibility of the states. 

If certification of community education practitioners ware, to be established 

it would be, therefore, a state responsibility which would, accordingly be 

delegated to the state departments of education. Each state department 

generally has an office of certification which is responsibl'e for 

establishing and maintaining certification requirements of educational 

personnel. These offices solicit input from individuals in a 'variety of 

positions. 
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The writer has identified individuals whose input might b« solicited 
in the process of developing certification requirements for community 
education personnel* In each case, coraroents have been included, stating 
both the value of involving the individual (s) ,«^and cautions concei^hing their 
input. 



INDIVIDUAL(S) 
Administrators and teachers 



VALUE 

Since school-based coordinators 
and'direct ors are part of Jthe 
school staff and must work with 
the existing personnel, input 
of the' latter in the certifi- 
cation process would be 
helpful. 



CAUTION 

These individuals 
might attempt to 
develop certification 
requirements similar 
to those for their 
positions, and might 
tlot take into account 
the unique character- 
istics of the coromunlt 
education coordinator. 



Citizens 



Agency Personnel 



Community Education 
Personnel 



Ci tizt*n involvement is 
stressed in the community 
education concept. It is, 
therefore , logical to include 
citizens in this phase of 
coramunl ty education endeavc>rs . 



Since a large part of his 
coordinator's responsibility 
is concerned with interagency 
cooperation. It is important 
that agencies have input. . 



Members in the field should 
be involved in establishing 
criteria for the field. 



Although citizens may 
be familiar with the 
community education 
concept and knowledge- 
able about their 
community, they may 
not understand the . 
role of the community 
edyca t ion coordinator < 

Agency personnel may 
not be familiar wlth^ 
or interested in the 
other facets of a 
coordinator's 
responsibility. 

They may attempt to 
develop process which 
emphasizes criteria 
possessed by those 
already In the field 
rather than on 
criteria found by 
research to be 
valuable. J 
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INDIVIDUAL (S) 



University Personnel 



State Department Personnel 




^ VALUE 

Since these Individuals are 
responsible for Identifying 
the skills required by 
practitioners, and providing 
the appropriate training, 
their Input Is^ valuable. 



These Individuals have had 
experience In developing 
certification requirements 
and will be resj^onslble for 
administering the process. 
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CAUTION 

University personnei 
may try to develop a 
certification process 
which stresses the 
value of university 
training at the ^ 
expense of other 
valuable experiences. 

State department 
personnel may not be 
open to new approaches, 
toward certification 
which might be 
^ appropriate for 
community education ^ 
coordinators . 



Before a certification process can be developed, those who will be 
Involved In establishing the* process must be Identified . The lodlvldual 
discussed heretofore are only a partial ol those who might be Involved. 

The reader Is encouraged to develop his/her own list, as well as justification 
for their selection. The size of the group, as well as the proportionate 
representation f rom each category deserves serious consideration, as It will 
significantly affect the outcome. 
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Cone luslon 

The questions raised and responses provided are meant to be Illustrative 
of the questions which must be addressed before an effe^ctlve* certification 
process for community educators can be developed. The ambitious reader will 
be able to Identify additional factors which require consideration. 

The scope of the present paper has been limited in fpcus and affords 
only a cursory, treatment of the topic. Efforts were made to stimulate the 
reader's Interest Irt the subject and generate further study. A variety of 
resources are available to those interested in probing the issue further. Time 
and space constraints however, prohibited their inclusion* in the present effort. 

^26 . 
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